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TRUTH “ONCE FOR ALL DELIVERED” OR A LIVING THEOLOGY 

“The church is not an institution for the discovery of truth, but 
a body for the preservation and dissemination of truth once for all 
delivered.” This sentence of a recent writer expresses with admi- 
rable clearness and conciseness a widely held view of the relation of 
the church to the discovery and dissemination of truth. It draws a 
sharp line in human history near the end of the first Christian cen- 
tury. Previous to this the full truth was not yet possessed. Since 
then we have it in the Scriptures. There was progress in revelation 
in the pre-Christian ages, and in the first century; it is only since the 
close of the New Testament period that addition to truth has ceased, 
and progress is limited to the interpretation of the oracles, in them- 
selves complete. 

This view is of course not new. It is found for substance in the 
Christian writers of the second century. Qualified in the Roman 
church by the doctrine of the authority of the church, in Protestantism 
often denied in practice by those who hold it in theory, in recent years 
consciously qualified by many who have hoped by such qualification 
to save the substance of the view, it has vet, subject to these limita- 
tions, held sway over the mind of Christendom for centuries. Espe- 
cially has it been dominant in the Protestantism that dates from the 
days of Luther and Calvin. 

That this view has prevailed throughout the Christian centuries 
is itself a fact to be accounted for. That.the Bible has occupied 
during all this period a unique place in the literature of the Christian 
nations is not an accident but argues very exceptional value in the 
books that compose it. If later generations had produced other 
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books that were worthy to stand alongside these, or to take a place 
above them, why should they not have achieved this position? The 
dangerous heresies of the ages have not been derived from the Bible 
but have arisen through departure from its teaching. But higher 
even than the authority of the Bible is that of Jesus. Even if literary 
criticism succeeds in showing that some of the utterances which the 
gospels ascribe to him are unsustained by the test of subsequent his- 
tory, and that we must therefore choose between admitting error in 
the record and acknowledging limitation of horizon involving error 
in thought on his part, yet this does not change the fact that to Jesus 
we owe a statement of the fundamental principles of religion and 
morality which silences adverse criticism and calls simply for such 
realization in personal and social life as we may by our best efforts 
achieve. Here at least we have a revelation of truth which we not 
only have not surpassed but which it seems impossible that we ever 
should surpass. 

On the other hand there is today an increasing number of Christian 
men who, agreeing with the Prologue of the Gospel of John that 
God is essentially self-revealing, believe that discovery of religious 
truth, however unequal in different periods, has no limits of time or 
nation. God’s ways with men have been essentially unchanged 
throughout the ages. History has not been one level plain either in 
all countries or in all ages. Not every land has had its Isaiah, nor 
every age its Christ. But in no realm of thought has the discovery 
of truth been the peculiar privilege of any age or people. It began 
when men began to think; it has gone on, by addition and by 
subtraction, from the earliest dawn of human thought till the present 
hour, and will go on while the race lasts. It has had its mountain 
peaks, and its valleys, its periods of rapid progress, its days of reces- 
sion, but never of total stagnation. 

This view emphasizes the unity of truth, and the necessary inter- 
relation of truth in different realms. It recognizes no absolute line 
of demarcation between religious and secular truth. Scientific truth 
being confessedly a matter of discovery involving progress and 
change, and truth in this realm having important relations to the 
truths of religion, it is impossible to think of theology as remaining 
stable in the midst of the rushing stream of scientific thought, or to 
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believe that its method is radically different from that of other depart- 
ments of knowledge. Geology modifies our conception of God, 
psychology our notion of the human soul, sociology our ideas of 
human society, and history our notions of right and wrong. This is 
not only inevitable, it is right. The whole world is God’s, all truth 
is truth, and it is as wrong as it is impossible to shut our minds to 
the inflow of new evidence and knowledge, 

From this point of view every effort that has been made by church 
or state to anchor theological thought and fasten the view of one 
generation upon the mind of succeeding generations has been a mis- 
take. The progress that, despite many setbacks, characterized the 
biblical period ought never to have been arrested. The canonization 
of Scripture in the second century was perhaps a necessary check 
upon a too rashly speculative tendency. But its acceptance by sub- 
sequent centuries as marking the end of the period of revelation and 
the point beyond which no progress in religious thought was possible, 
save in the interpretation of the books already written and the formu- 
lation of the results of such interpretation, is a repudiation of the 
principle which previously ruled in the life of the church, and an 
unwarranted assumption of a radical change in God’s ways with men. 
We honor the Bible most truly by continuing in the footsteps of the 
prophets and apostles of old with souls and minds open to the ever- 
present Spirit and the ever-growing light. We honor Jesus most by 
adding to all diligence in interpreting his life and teaching equal 
diligence in applying his method of attaining the truth, viz., through 
the appeal to reality. 

If this view is the true one, the duty of Christian thinkers in the 
present generation is to address themselves consciously and earnestly 
to the task never indeed abandoned, but long held in check by the 
doctrine of an authoritative canon of Scripture or an authoritative 
church, and to seek from all the sources at our disposal to frame 
for our day such a statement of truths in the realm of religion as 
will on the one hand satisfy in the fullest possible measure the data 
at our disposal and on the other hand meet as fully as possible the 
needs of our day: In this process the record of that period of the 
world in which religious thought was fluid and progressive, and in 
which it rose to heights rarely reached in the period of relative stagna- 
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tion that followed, will be of the highest significance. In this pro- 
cess the true greatness of Jesus and the finality of his fundamental 
thought will not be lost, but only transferred from postulate to assured 
result of investigation. But no period and no experience, certainly 
not that of our own day, will be without its possible contribution, and 
our effort will be not to return to the position of any past age, even 
that of the dawn of Christianity, but with fullest loyalty to the achieve- 
ments of the past to push on as far as possible toward the larger light 
and fuller truth. 

Which of these two views will the church of today adopt? Which 
most truly honors Christ and the Spirit of Truth? Which promises 
the largest return in truth and the largest results in human welfare ? 
Is there any tenable middle ground between them? Is there any 
more important question in the realm of thought before the church 
today than this ? 
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SEMITIC PROPHECY 


JOHN MERLIN POWIS SMITH 
The University of Chicago 


For a long time prophecy was looked upon as an exclusively 
Israelitish institution, as that which lifted Israel head and shoulders 
above all competitors in the sphere of religion. This point of view 
was inevitable as long as the opinion prevailed that Israel was “the 
peculiar people,” isolated on every side from the world about her, 
having connection only with the God above her. But that opinion 
has now been retired into the ever more thickly populated limbo of 
outworn and outgrown dogmas. It is impossible for the historian 
any longer to treat the Hebrew nation as a thing apart. By birth 
they were members of the great Semitic family. Nothing pertaining 
to the Semite was wholly foreign to the Hebrew. Semitic blood 
flowed in Israel’s veins; Semitic ideas rounded out her mental horizon; 
Semitic impulses and passions furnished the content of Israel’s 
emotions. Israel’s whole social, intellectual, and spiritual back- 
ground was through and through Semitic. 

Not only so, but at one time or another in her experience she was 
brought into vital contact with all of the great civilizations of antiquity. 
Egyptians, Hittites, Assyrians, Babylonians, Persians, Greeks, and 
Romans, all in turn made their contribution to the life and thought of 
Israel. The great outstanding and enduring feature of Israel’s life 
was her willingness to borrow from her neighbors. Probably no 
nation has manifested so great an openness of mind and heart as she. 
Yet there was nothing of slavish dependence in her attitude. She 
exhibited a wonderful selective power in the things she took, and in 
many a case the touch of Israel was transforming. It is now generally 
recognized that not a single institution of Israel’s life was exclusively 
Hebraic. Quantitatively speaking, that which united the Hebrew to 
the neighboring peoples far outweighed that which differentiated 
him from them. His pre-eminence was wholly in the sphere of 
quality and degree. 
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We are now prepared, therefore, for consideration of the proposi- 
tion that prophecy was shared alike by all the Semitic peoples. If 
sacrifice, priesthood, temple, clean and unclean, circumcision, Sab- 
bath, sabbatical year, atonement, fasts, feasts, massébéth, teraphim, 
blood-revenge, oracles, prayers, and psalms are all held in common by 
the Semitic world, why should we expect prophecy to form an excep- 
tion? Such an expectation becomes even less reasonable when we 
recall the primitive character of the early Hebrew prophets. We 
see them roving about in bands somewhat like the howling dervishes 
of Mohammedanism (I Sam. 10:5); we hear that one of their great 
ones, at times at least, was compelled to call in music to superinduce 
the prophetic trance (II Kings 3:15); we discover that the prophetic 
spirit was contagious and that thus men became subject to an attack 
of prophetic possession whether they would or no (I Sam. 19: 19-21); 
we gaze in astonishment upon King Saul lying prostrate in the dust 
and stark naked for a day and a night, a victim of prophetic ecstacy 
(I Sam. 19:22-24); we learn that the seer, or “man of God,” was 
looked upon as capable of finding lost articles and ready to do so for a 
consideration (I Sam. g:5-10). These and other things of the same 
general character reveal the early Hebrew seer to us as a crude, 
fanatical ecstatic, having much in common with the Greek mavtis 
or soothsayer. This comparison, of course, does not exhaust the 
resources of the primitive Hebrew prophet, but it shows us that the 
roots of prophecy strike deep into the soil of human nature in general. 
We should have no difficulty in showing that this type of prophet was 
not the exclusive possession of the Hebrew. The Old Testament itself 
furnishes us examples in the case of Balaam, son of Beor (Num. 22:5), 
and again in that of the prophets of Baal whom Elijah defeated upon 
Mount Carmel, who, whether Israelites or not, in any case were the 
product of the Baalism of Tyre. In Assyria, also, dreams and oracles 
played an important part, constituting a “regular means of com- 
munication between man and the gods.’ Oracles were sought by 
Esarhaddon, Ashurbanipal, and the kings in general upon all sorts 
of occasions, public and private. By means of them, the kings seek 


1 Jastrow, Religion of Babylonia and Assyria, 338 ff., 379. 


2 Cf. C. D. Gray’s translations of some oracles of Esarhaddon in R. F. Harper’s 
Assyrian and Babylonian Literature, 414 ff. 
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from the gods guidance and light upon the outcome of their plans. 
The function of the seer, diviner, and soothsayer in Assyria therefore 
frequently took on national significance, thus being suggestive of 
Israelitish prophecy in its higher development. For example, when 
Ashurbanipal, after the capture of Babylon, propitiated the outraged 
gods by the purification of their shrines, it was done by direction of the 
guild of soothsayers. On another occasion, Ashurbanipal, just as he 
was setting out for a campaign against Elam, poured out his soul in 
supplication for aid to Ishtar, and later in the same night was com- 
forted by receiving a revelation from her. As he himself tells the 
story: 


Toward the end of the night in which I had addressed myself to her, a seer 
lay down and dreamed a dream; and Ishtar showed him a vision of the night 
which he related to me as follows: “Ishtar who dwells in Arbela entered with 
her quivers hanging down on the right side and on the left. In her hand she 
held a bow, and a sharp war-sword she drew from its sheath and held before 
her. Like the mother that bore thee, she speaks with thee, she calls thee. Ishtar, 
the exalted among the gods, establisheth thy fate Whither thy face is set, 
thither go I. Thou didst say to her: ‘Whithersoever thou goest, will I go with 
thee, O queen of the gods.’ She replied to thee: ‘Thou mayest stay here; where 
the shrine of Nabu is, eat food, drink wine, make music, and exalt my deity, 
until I go forth and complete that work and give thee the wish of thy heart. 
Let not thy countenance pale nor thy feet totter.’ In her good mother-love she 
hid thee and protected thy whole body. Before her will a flame flash forth, and 
for the destruction of thine enemies will she cause it to go forth abroad. Against 
Teumman, King of Elam, against whom she is enraged, has she set her face.’’3 


This narrative irresistibly calls to mind the corresponding scene 
when Ahab and Jehoshaphat sought to know the will of Yahweh 
concerning the expedition against Ramoth Gilead and finally called 
in Micaiah ben Imlah. 

In connection with the revolt of Shamash-shumukin, king of 
Babylon and brother of Ashurbanipal, the following episode is 


narrated: 


At that time a certain seer was lying asleep during the night, and he saw a 
vision, thus: On the disk of Sin (i.e., the moon) there was written as follows: 
“Whoever plots evil against Ashurbanipal, king of Assyria, and begins hostilities 
against him, I will send an evil death upon. I will bring his life to an end by 


3 See Keilinschriftliche Bibliothek, 1, 251 f. 
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the swift, iron dagger, the firebrand, famine, or the devastation of Gira’’ (i.e., the 
pest-god). I heard these things and I trusted in the word of Sin, my lord.+ 


The Assyrian and Babylonian prophet, diviner, or soothsayer was 
always of the priestly class and connected with a shrine, therein 
differing it is true from men like Amos and Micah, but on the other 
hand, furnishing an exact parallel in this respect to a seer like Samuel, 
who combined in himself the functions of priest and prophet. In 
contrast with the higher reaches of prophecy in Israel, the prophets 
of Babylon never succeeded in disengaging themselves from the 
meshes of sorcery, witchcraft, magic, and necromancy. Nor, at 
least so far as we at present know, did they ever deal with the ills of 
the social order and present themselves in behalf of the gods as ardent 
champions of the poor and the oppressed. But a new inscription 
may at any moment reveal them to us in a new and better light. 

Another close parallel to Old Testament prophecy is furnished us 
by the little kingdom of Byblos, in Northern Syria. The time of 
the occurrence was about 1100 B.c. The occasion of the prophecy 
was an embassy from Hrihor, high-priest of Amon at Thebes, to 
Zakar-Baal, prince of Byblos. The envoy, Wenamon, was com- 
missioned to secure from Zakar-Baal sufficient cedar from the 
Lebanons for the building of a new sacred barge for the god Amon. 
After various delays and vicissitudes, Wenamon arrived at Byblos.’ 
Here his ill-fortune continued, for having come in a merchant- 
vessel instead of in a royal ship, and lacking the usual costly gifts 
and other credentials of an Egyptian envoy, he was refused recogni- 
tion by Zakar-Baal and was ordered to return whence he came. 
Notwithstanding the fact that the order of dismissal was renewed 
every day for nineteen days, Wenamon persisted in remaining and 
urging his claim upon the refractory prince. At last, just as he was 
on the eve of re-embarking for Egypt, having already sent his baggage 
aboard, and waiting only for the darkness that he might carry the 
image of his discredited god aboard under its friendly cover, he was 
requested to remain and was granted an interview by the prince as a 

4See my translation of the ‘‘Annals of Ashurbanipal,”’ published in R. F. Harper’s 
Assyrian and Babylonian Literature, p. 108. 


5 For the full story of the expedition see J. H. Breasted’s Ancient Records of 
Egypt, IV, 274 ff. 
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result of which he was able to carry through his mission to success. 
The reason for the sudden change of heart upon the part of the prince 
is told by Wenamon as follows: “Now when he (Zakar-Baal) sacri- 
ficed to his gods, the god seized one of his noble youths, making him 
frenzied, so that he said: Bring (the god) hither! Bring the messenger 
of Amon who hath him. Send him and let him go.” Thereupon, the 
king profoundly impressed by this message summoned Wenamon to 
his presence. 

The points of resemblance between this episode and the activity of 
the Hebrew prophet are clear. There is the same ecstatic state which 
as in Israel is attributed to divine possession. Further, the prophetic 
personage is apparently not a priestly official of any sort, but a man 
of high rank at the court, reminding us somewhat of Isaiah’s position. 
Yet again the prophet does not fear to run diametrically counter to 
the royal will in bidding the king be courteous to a political representa- 
tive whom he has thus far treated with the greatest discourtesy. 
Not only so, but the prophecy comes on the occasion of a national 
crisis, or at least it probably seemed such to the “noble youth.” The 
prophet fears that the rude dismissal of the Egyptian envoy may 
involve Byblos in war with the great Egyptian empire, for which he 
probably entertained a much greater respect and fear than did his 
master, Zakar-Baal. He broods upon the danger of the king’s 
course, until he is impelled to speak words of warning in the name 
of his god and in behalf of his country. Here we approach very close 
to the heart of Hebrew prophecy. 

The most striking parallel to Old Testament prophecy, however, 
comes to us from Egypt. The source of our knowledge concerning 
this is known as the Leiden papyrus, No. 344. Though long studied 
by Egyptologists, the difficulty of the text, due to its illegibility, 
obscurity, and fragmentary character, was so great that not until the 
year 1903° was any true insight into the nature of its contents obtained, 
and even then much was left to be illuminated by further study. 
But in the year 1909 there appeared from the press a study of this 
document by Alan H. Gardiner, bearing the title, Admonitions of 
an Egyptian Sage (Leipzig: J. C. Hinrichs). This work containing 

6H. O. Lange, Prophezeiungen eines iigyptischen Weisen,”’ Sitsungsberichte der 
Kéniglichen Preussischen Akademie der Wissenschajten (1903), pp- 601-10. 
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text, transliteration, translation, and introduction is henceforth the 
editio princeps. It renders the text of the papyrus accessible and 
intelligible to all scholars. Few texts can be of greater interest or 
significance to the students of the Old Testament. 

The date of the text is at present in large measure an open question. 
Sethe assigns it to the Hyksos period (ca. 1675-1575 B.C.), while 
Gardiner vacillates between this date and the period between the 
Sixth and Eleventh Dynasties of Egypt (2475-2160). In either case, 
the document comes from a period centuries earlier than the first- 
known appearance of prophecy in Israel. The contents of the docu- 
ment make it evident that an individual named Ipuwer is represented 
as delivering a long and impassioned discourse in the presence of the 
king and his courtiers. What the occasion was that called forth this 
speech we do not know. As Gardiner suggests, he may either have 
suffered some injustice which made him seem to himself to be the 
typical victim of an administration that was plunging all his fellow- 
citizens into disaster and suffering; or he may have been called in 
by the king for advice; or like Amos at Bethel, he may have gone to 
court voluntarily, driven by an inner conviction that was like fire in 
his bones. In any case, he hesitates not to lay bare before the eye 
of the king the terrible wickedness and consequent misery and disaster 
that confront the observant citizen on every side. ‘The conditions he 
describes may be suggested by a collection of some citations from his 
address:’ 

The door-[keepers] say: Let us go and plunder. The washerman refuses( ?) 
to carry his load. A man looks upon his son as his enemy. The virtuous man 
walks in mourning(?) on account of that which has happened in the land. The 
wrong-doer is everywhere. Plague is throughout the land. Blood is every- 
where. Crocodiles are glutted(?) with what they have captured, men go to 
them of their own accord. Forsooth, hair has fallen out for everyone. Great and 
small say: I wish I might die. Little children say(?): He ought never to have 
caused me to live(?). Forsooth, all animals, their hearts weep. Cattle moan 
because of the state of the land. A man strikes his brother, (the son) of his 


mother. The roads are guarded. Men sit over the bushes until the benighted 
(traveler) comes, in order to plunder his burden. What is upon him is taken 


7 The translation of A. H. Gardiner is used throughout this article. It should be 
borne in mind that, unless otherwise mentioned, the sentences grouped together here 
and in the following citations do not follow one another closely in the papyrus, but 
are scattered widely throughout the document. 
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away. He is belabored(?) with blows of the stick, and slain wrongfully. For- 
sooth, grain has perished on every side. (People) are stripped of clothes, spices( ?) 
and oil. Everybody says: there is none. The storehouse is ruined. Its keeper 
is stretched upon the ground. The poor man begs All is ruin. 


One element in the situation that seems to overwhelm Ipuwer is 
found in the apparently almost complete subversion of the social 
order. This is depicted for us in the following language: 


Forsooth, poor men are become owners of good things. He who could make 
for himself no sandals is now the possessor of riches. The wealthy are in mourn- 
ing; the poor man is full of joy. Every tongue says: Let us suppress him the 
powerful among us. Forsooth, the land turns round as does the potter’s wheel. 
Good things are in the land, (yet) the mistresses of houses say: Would that we 
had something to eat. The builders of pyramids have become field laborers. 
The son of a man of rank is no longer distinguished from him who has no such 
father. The children of princes are dashed against the walls. Those who were 
clad in fine linen are beaten. He who was a (notable) does commissions him- 
self. Noble ladies suffer like slave girls. All female slaves are free with their 
tongues. When their mistress speaks it is irksome to the servants. She who 
looked at her face in the water is possessor of a mirror. Poor men come and go 
in the great houses. The children of princes are cast out(?) in the streets. He 
who knows says it is so. He who is ignorant says No. He who does not know 
it does good in his eyes. He who could make for himself no coffin is (now) 
(possessor) of a treasury(?). He who never slept upon walls(?) is (now) the 
possessor of a bed. He who could not build himself a cell is (now) possessor of 
walls. The possessor of wealth (now) passes the night thirsting. He who 
begged for himself his dregs is now the possessor of bowls full to overflowing( ?). 
The possessors of robes are (now) in rags. Behold the poor of the land become 
rich, and (the possessor) of property has become one who has nothing. 


An extremely serious feature of the situation is indicated by Ipuwer’s ' 
statements regarding the general disrespect for law. For example: 

Forsooth, the splendid( ?) judgment-hall, its writings are taken away. Public 
offices are opened and (their) census lists are taken away —fofficials] are 
slain and their writings are taken away. The laws of the judgment hall are cast 
forth; men walk upon (them) in the public places; poor men break them up( ?) 
in the streets. Two things are done that have never been for long time past; 
the king is taken away by poor men. Behold a few lawless men have ventured 
to despoil the land of the kingship. The secrets of the kings of Upper and 
Lower Egypt are divulged. Behold the judges.of the land are driven out 
through the land. 


One striking thing about the speech of Ipuwer is the fact that like 
the prophets of the Old Testament he apparently stands in no awe 
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of his king, but fearlessly charges him to his face with being himself 
responsible in large measure for the prevailing conditions. He 
addresses his king thus: 

Taste, knowledge, and truth are with thee. Confusion is what thou dost put 
throughout the land together with the noise of tumult. Behold one uses violence 
against another. People conform to that which thou hast commanded. If three 
men journey upon a road, they are found to be two men; the greater number 
slay the less It is because thou hast acted so(?) as to bring these things 
about(?). Thou hast spoken falsehood Would that thou mightest taste 
some of these miseries. Then wouldst thou say... . 

Apparently he charges the king with having been subservient to 
the will of the powerful regardless of the effect of such proceeding upon 
the public welfare. Speaking to the king directly he says: 

To be ignorant of it is what is pleasant in their hearts. Thou hast done 
what is good in their hearts. Thou hast nourished people with it. 

To add to the horrors of the situation, the land apparently is in 
the throes of a foreign invasion. Accompanying this condition of 
material and moral degeneration, it is not surprising to find that 
Ipuwer also discerns spiritual decay. Men are doubting the existence 
of God, and acting as though he were not. “Forsooth, the hot- 
headed(?) man says: if I knew where God is, then would I make 
offerings unto him.” 

The unfavorable elements in this piece of literature when it is 
compared with the prophetic writings of Israel, stand out in clear 
relief. A polytheistic religion lies behind all of Ipuwer’s statements. 
Magic, at least when performed for legitimate ends, is accepted as 
commendable, and an exposure of its secrets is deplored. As repara- 
tion to the gods for the sins of the land, the prophet prescribes ritual- 
istic performances after the manner of Babylonia, rather than repent- 
ance and faith as was the wont of the prophets of Israel. Ipuwer urges 
to fumigate with incense and to offer water in a jar in the early morning. Remem- 
ber to erect flagstaffs and to carve stelae, the priest purifying the temples and 
the god’s house being plastered (white) like milk; (remember) to make fragrant 
the perfume of the horizon and to perpetuate bread-offerings. Remember to 
observe regulations and to adjust dates. (Remember) to remove him who 
enters upon the priestly office in impurity of body(?). That is to perform it 
wrongfully. That is corruption of heart( ?). 

Still further, it must be confessed that there is no ringing note of 
sympathy with the poor, such as glorified the prophecy of Israel. 
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The Egyptian prophet’s anger and sympathy are aroused indeed; not 
so much however because the weak are oppressed as because the 
established order of society is overthrown. Whereas the Hebrew 
prophet was the champion of the poor, the Egyptian is in this case, 
at least, the defender of law and order. It is unseemly in his eyes 
that the conditions should be reversed as they have been so that poor 
and rich have changed places. 

Yet again, there is an almost total lack of logical order in this 
prophetic writing as it has come down to us. This to be sure is a 
fault shared by some of the Hebrew prophecies, but it is not a char- 
acteristic of Hebrew prophecy at its best. Repetition, irrelevancy 
and abrupt transition are unpleasingly frequent in Ipuwer’s discourse. 
This sort of thing compels us to raise the question whether or not 
modern scholarship has gone too far in its demand of the Hebrew 
prophets that they give us smooth and logical discourses. 

Nor is there apparently any sense on Ipuwer’s part of a divine 
commission. He makes no claim to speak as the representative of 
the gods. Unless this be entirely due to the fragmentary character 
of the narrative from which several portions are lacking, it separates 
Ipuwer widely from the prophets of Israel. ‘The very word prophet 
in its Hebrew home designated the bearer of that name as spokesman 
of Yahweh. Their influence with the people was largely due to the 
recognition they received of their right to declare the oracles of God. 
_ While all this and more may be said in the way of unfavorable 
criticism, it is none the less true that the resemblance to Hebrew 
prophecy is remarkably close. The unflinching courage shown by 
Ipuwer in pressing home upon the king his responsibility for the 
disastrous state of affairs is parallel to Nathan’s “Thou art the man.” 
The entire absence of the ecstatic element and of everything in the 
way of fanaticism is suggestive of Hebrew prophecy at its best. The 
resolute exposure of the ills of society of which the narrative is full is 
in keeping with the very essence of Old Testament prophecy. 
Nowhere else in the Semitic world save in Israel so far as we now 
know was there anything approximating this study of society from 
the moral point of view.* Furthermore, this capacity of the Egyptian 
to detach himself from the social state to which he belonged and to 


8 Cf. J. H. Breasted, ‘‘The Earliest Social Prophet,’ The American Journal of 
Theology, January, 1910, pp. 114 ff. 
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make the society of his day the object of his study is manifested here 
in any case centuries before anything of the same sort presents itself 
in Hebrew literature. Not only so but it is quite evident that Ipuwer 
was not the first in Egypt to strike out new paths in social study. 
His work presupposes that of forerunners who have created a style 
and method for him. Here is a man who like the prophets of Israel 
dared to assume the attitude of a judge toward his own generation 
which he weighed in the balances and found wanting. When we 
remember that this was the supreme function of the Hebrew prophet 
we at once see how important this point of contact between Egypt 
and Israel becomes. It is a fact that immediately raises questions as 
to the character and closeness of the literary and spiritual relations 
of the two peoples. 

One more point of resemblance must be noted. It is found in the 
following portion of Ipuwer’s discourse: 


He bringeth(?) coolness upon that which is hot. It is said he is the herds- 
man of mankind. No evil is in his heart. When his herds are few, he passes 
the day to gather them together, their hearts being on fire(?). Would that he 
had perceived their nature in the first generation (of men); then he would have 
repressed evil, he would have stretched forth (his) arm against it; he would 
have destroyed their seed(??) and their inheritance. . Where is he (?) 
today? Is he sleeping? Behold, his might is not seen. 


This passage has occasioned discussion among Egyptian scholars. 
Professors H. O. Lange, Ed. Meyer, J. H. Breasted, and others, claim 
messianic significance for it, declaring it to be a prophecy of a coming 
prince who should rescue and heal his people, restoring Egypt to her 
old-time place of prestige and power. A. H. Gardiner, on the other 
hand, presents a strong case for the view that the language is to be 
regarded as describing the activity of the god Re, the creator and 
preserver of mankind. He it is who is the “herdsman of mankind”’ 
and might have “perceived their nature in the first generation (of 
men)” and might have brought the race to an end and so have avoided 
the existence of the present evil age. His return to his earth will 
restore peace and prosperity. Whether or not the speaker refers to a 
messianic prince is uncertain, as a matter of fact; but it must be 
remembered that Egyptian mythology looked back to Re as the first 
king and that all succeeding kings were “sons of Re.” Hence the 
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Egyptian messianic king would inevitably be thought of as a re-incar- 
nation of Re and might thus be spoken of as present at the first origins 
of the race. Indeed, we recall that Micah speaks of a coming 
Messiah “whose origins are from of old, from ancient time.” It is 
to be noticed, however, as Gardiner reminds us, that Ipuwer does 
not predict the coming of the messianic ruler, but merely gives expres- 
sion to his longing that such an one might appear. Whether or not 
the thought is concerned with an individual Messiah in the ordinary 
sense of the word, the context is too uncertain to determine. But it 
is perfectly clear that there is here presented a longing for the coming 
of a golden age such as that so gloriously depicted and so confidently 
predicted by the prophets of the Old Testament. 

Finally, what is to be said regarding the relation of Israel’s 
prophecy to that of her neighbors? Certainly, they are not indebted 
to Israel for the gift of prophecy, for non-Israelitish prophecy ante- 
dates prophecy in Israel by centuries. On the other hand, are we 
compelled to say that Israel derived her prophecy in its earliest 
forms from her neighbors? There seems to be no more reason for 
such a supposition than for the ultimate derivation of any of the other 
Israelitish religious institutions from abroad. Prophecy seems to have 
been a native product in Israel as elsewhere in the Semitic world. 
Semites all alike apparently possessed the original endowment of the 
prophetic spirit. But in Israel this spirit yielded its choicest fruit. 
To what extent, if any, Israel was directly influenced by her neighbors 
in general and Egypt in particular in the development of her prophetic 
gift it is hazardous to say in the light of the present imperfection of 
our knowledge concerning the commerce of ideas in the oriental 
world. It is very probable, however, that the prophets of Israel knew 
something of the activity of their fellows in Egypt. The only thing 
certain is that up to the present time no oriental nation has produced 
anything approaching the purity and power of Hebrew prophecy. 
Israel’s prophets excel even those of Egypt in the nobility and sim- 
plicity of their conception of God and in the lofty purity and con- 
tagious passion of their ethical ideals. Granting Ipuwer the benefit 
of all doubts, he still fails to exalt ethics above ritual and to make it 
the supreme concern of the divine heart and mind. Here Amos and 
his followers stand without a rival. 


THE EMMAUS DISCIPLES AND THE PURPOSES OF 
LUKE 


PROFESSOR CLAYTON RAYMOND BOWEN 
Meadville Theological School, Meadville, Pa. 


It is worthy of note that in the Gospel of Luke the witnesses to 
the resurrection of Jesus are very distinctly set forth as a larger 
company than the two or three women, and the Eleven, known to 
Matthew and Mark. The women who receive at the tomb the 
first news that the Master is risen are defined (23:55) as “the women 
which had come with him out of Galilee,” a palpable reference to 
8:2 f., where are mentioned Mary Magdalene, Joanna, Susanna, 
“and many others.” So (24:10) the women at the grave are Mary 
Magdalene, Joanna, Mary of James, “and the other women with 
them’’; a numerous company is intended. 

But the group that receives the women’s witness is also a larger 
one than the Eleven cited by the other synoptists. . “They told all 
these things to the eleven, and to all the rest” (24:9). Two of “the 
rest,” not of the Eleven, start for Emmaus in 24:13. Returning 
later with their news of a vision of the risen Master, they “found 
the eleven gathered together, and them that were with them,” and to 
this larger group the Master presently appeared, thus vouchsafing 
to the two from Emmaus a second appearance within a few hours 
(24:33 ff.). 

That this enlargement of the circle of primitive witnesses has 
pragmatic value for the author we may call Luke, whoever he may 
have been, that it reflects an interest which he strongly feels, is 
obvious. These things were not done in a corner, he will say; the 
original witnesses were many, the original skeptics, whom only 
reiterated evidence finally convinced, were a numerous company, 
not limited to the personal disciples, whom affection or enthusiasm 
might delude. 

From the point of view of this interest may be ¢xamined the Em- 
maus episode, the most perplexing and obscure of all the incidents of 
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the resurrection narrative. An episode to which there is not the 
faintest allusion elsewhere in the New Testament, it is here recounted 
with a literary grace and charm which appeal to every reader. We 
can but agree with Brandt that here we see “the genius of Luke in 
his best hours.’’! 

For Luke the incident is clearly of the very greatest importance; 
it occupies one-half of his entire resurrection-narrative (chap. 24), 
and is recounted at far greater length than any other incident of the 
period, with far greater minuteness and emphasis of detail. The 
two men whose experience is here related must, then, have a peculiar 
significance for Luke. 

They are, however, not men we have met before, or shall meet 
again. Only one is named; of their personalities or their histories, 
either prior to this incident or subsequently, we learn nothing. 
Despite the fact that the fullest revelation of the risen One is theirs, 
that to them alone, save to Peter, is granted a double “appearance,” 
they do not appear in the Book of Acts among the witnesses of the 
resurrection. 

Clearly they are of significance, not in their specific persons, but 
as representatives. They are the representative members of the larger 
circle referred to in vss. 9 and 33. 

Now, this larger company does not appear here for the first time 
in Luke’s pages; it was already present in Galilee. To it belong the 
mysterious Seventy (10:1), who appear and disappear so abruptly, 
whose number is the number of the nations, who are not called 
“apostles,” and yet are “sent out” precisely as the Twelve are, with 
the same commission. Such a larger group, indeed, “companied 
with us all the time that the Lord Jesus went in and went out among 
us, beginning from the baptism of John,” says Peter in Acts 1:21. 
The “us” of this utterance includes the company present, about a 
hundred and twenty “brothers,” two of whom are named, Joseph 
(Justus) and Matthias (vss. 15, 23). 

These men, too, are qualified to become “witnesses with us of 
his resurrection,’ and any one of the number, as the lot might fall, 
might be “numbered with the eleven apostles” (vss. 22, 26). They 
must, therefore, have seen appearances of the risen Master, must 

1 Die Evangelische Geschichte, 365. 
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have heard his teachings, companying with the Eleven “unto the 
day that he was received up from us” (vs. 22; Luke 24:33, 50 f.). 
So, too, on the day of Pentecost, the members of this larger group 
share in the outpouring of the Spirit, and its manifestations (2:1—-4). 

This larger group, alongside the Twelve, is representative, for 
Luke, of the men who made the world-church to which he belongs. 
That church was not the creation of the Twelve, but of others, more 
numerous, a few of whom, only, Luke can name when he recounts 
acts. The Palestinian church created by the Twelve (Eleven) 
is not the world-church: it is rapidly fading from Luke’s horizon. 
There must be a true apostolic succession from the risen Master to 
Luke’s church. There must be another company of witnesses, 
whose authority and connection with the events are as unquestioned 
as those of the Twelve. They must see Jesus risen, and receive 
instruction from his lips. 

This they do in the persons of Cleopas and his companion, who 
establish and transmit to the world-church living connection with 
the living Head, not mediated through the Twelve. Here is an “ appear- 
ance”’ earlier in time, indeed, than that to the Eleven, more extended, 
more kindly, more intimate. 

The story as it stands is Luke’s creation; he has no written source 
for it, and no oral tradition of its details. He constructs a narrative 
in order to present in complete and intelligible fashion an important 
truth of the church’s life: 

And behold two of them on that very day were going to a village distant 
sixty stadia from Jerusalem, whose name was Emmaus, and they were conversing 
with one another concerning all these happenings. And it happened, as they 


conversed and discussed, Jesus himself, approaching, was going along with them. 
And their eyes were held not to recognize him. 


Here is a point in which Luke has a special interest, the lack of 
belief at the manifestation of the risen Jesus (cf. vss. 11, 37, 41). 
It must be emphasized, for apologetic reasons, yet it must be explained, 
and the explanation here is precisely what it is, for example, in 
9:45; the divine action prevents their perception, a characteristic 
Lukan motive. 


And he said to them: What are these words which you exchange with one 
another in walking? And they came to a halt, with gloomy faces. And one of 
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them, by name Cleopas,? said unto him: Art thou the only one sojourning in 
Jerusalem and not acquainted with what has taken place in it in these days? 
And he said to them: What? And they said to him: The things concerning 
Jesus the Nazarene, who became a prophet powerful in work and word in the 
sight of God and all the people; how our chief priests and rulers delivered him 
up to the condemnation of death, and crucified him. 

This is one of the many passages in which Luke declares directly 
that the Jews killed Jesus; the necessities of controversy have led 
him to make this point too prominent, and to view Pilate in too 
friendly a light, but the essential fact remains. The whole narrative 
of the trial and passion Luke has re-written from this point of view,° 
but Mark makes the point equally clear: “But we were hoping 
that he was the one who was to ransom Israel. But furthermore, 
with all this, it is now the third day since these things took place.” 
Here the two men are remembering the predictions of Jesus’ resur- 
rection, which they ought, at this point, to quote; the allusion is 
unintelligible to a stranger, without explanation. ‘‘ But also certain 
women of our company amazed us, having been at dawn to the grave”’ 
—we miss an antecedent reference to the burial, nor is it intimated 
whether op@pivai signifies “today at dawn,” “or “yesterday”— 
“and not having found the body, they came saying that also they 
had seen a vision of angels, who affirmed him to be alive. And 
some of those with us went off to the tomb and found it to be as the 
women said, but him they did not see.’ Here again we miss the 
antecedent account to which this last item refers, and the omission 
is indeed strange, but not so strange as the failure of any antecedent 
for the @POn Yiwu of vs. 34. It has, indeed, been suggested that 
vss. 22—24 are an interpolation, like vs. 12, on the basis of the Johan- 
nine story.4 It cannot be denied that the exv@pw7ro/ would be more 

2 This is a pure Greek name, the short form of KXeérarpos, and, as such, has 
significance for Luke; it has nothing to do with the Aramaic Klopas of John 19:25. 
So Holtzmann and Plummer, against Zahn, ef a/. What Brandt, Evangelische 


Geschichte, 379, suggests as to the symbolic value of this name is nonsense. Less so, 
Pfleiderer, Urchristentum, 2d ed., 1902, I, 468. 

3 This is the standing phraseology of Acts, e. g., 2:23, 36; 3:13f., 17; 4:10f.; 
5:30; 7:51-53, etc. 

4 Wellhausen, on Luke 24:34f.; J. Weiss, Schrijten des N. T., 1, 483, would 
excise vs. 24 only. For the omission of vs. 12 the MSS evidence is decisive. Cf. 
the note by Westcott-Hort, in Notes on Select Readings, and Tischendorf ad. loc. The 
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in place if the complaint ended with vs. 21, and that the following 
rebuke would be more natural. But there is no MS authority 
for omitting the verses, and vs. 22, in particular, has every internal 
indication of genuineness. Vs. 13 plainly implies that the two men 
were of the company that heard the women’s report. 

“And he said unto them: O unintelligent and slow in heart to 
believe in all that the prophets spoke. Was it not necessary that 
Messiah suffer these things and enter into his glory?” A defense 
of the passion lies in these words, but no allusion to the resurrection, 
save as “enter into his glory” is a general expression for the passage 
from death into the heavenly life. “And beginning from Moses 
and from all the prophets he interpreted to them in all the Scriptures 
the things concerning himself.” 

Here is the guarantee that the gospel of the founders of the great 
church is authentic and true to the Scriptures in which it was fore- 
told, despite every Jewish-Christian claim to the contrary. Here 
is a boast kindred to Paul’s, ‘“‘I make known to you, brethren, as 
touching the gospel which was preached by me, that it is not after 
man. For neither did I receive it from man, nor was I taught it, 
but it came through revelation of Jesus Christ” (Gal. 1:11 f.). So 
the Emmaus disciples get their gospel and its Scriptural basis directly 
from the risen Lord himself, and not through any mediation of 
“the Twelve.” That claim could have been made, surely was made, 
by many besides Paul; by the five hundred brethren, by some part 
of “all the apostles.” Luke here makes it for all these men in the 
person of Cleopas and his companion: “And they drew near to the 
village where they were going, and he made as though-:to go farther. 
And they urged him, saying: Stay with us, because it is toward 
evening, and already the day has declined.’ And he entered in to 
stay with them.” Luke evidently here thinks of the two men as at 
home in Emmaus, and this as their house; yet in vs. 30 Jesus appears 
as the house master. “And it came to pass, when he had reclined 
with them, taking the bread, he blessed, and having broken, he was 


verse is rejected by Wellhausen, B. Weiss, Holtzmann, Schmiedel, Arnold Meyer, 
Lake, and many others. Defended by Keim, Brandt, Merx. 

5 There is a possible influence here of the phraseology of Judg. 19:8 f. So Brandt, 
op. cit. p. 365. 
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distributing to them. And their eyes were opened and they recog- 
nized him, and he vanished from them.” 

Here the supernatural influence by which their eyes had been 
holden (vs. 16) is removed, and they know who has been their teacher 
and illuminator. It is implied that the two would have known 
Jesus had not the spell been laid upon their eyes, that is, that they 
had personal acquaintance with him before his death (Acts 1:21 f.). 
The way in which the spell was loosed is extremely significant. It 
was the «Adows Tod aptov which brought recognition. Luke may or 
may not reflect here that these men, though not present at the last 
supper, had frequently seen Jesus break bread at common meals 
with his followers (Luke 9:16). Probably he did not so reflect. 
He is intent on saying something much less prosaic. Not only had 
Jesus walked and talked with these two men, and taught them the 
deeper things concerning himself; he had celebrated with them the 
Eucharist, the dearest sacrament of the church. 

The “breaking of bread” (vs. 35) became practically a technical 
term for the Lord’s Supper, and is so used by Luke again in Acts 
2:42, as is the phrase KAapv (Tov) dprov in 2:46; 20:7, 11; cf. I Cor. 
10:16. It is notable that the verb «Ad is not used in the New 
Testament except in reference to the bread of the Eucharist;° the 
nouns kAdoua (used only of the fragments remaining after the multi- 
tude in the desert was fed), and «Adous (only in Luke 24:35 and 
Acts 2:42) have the same limitation of usage as their verb. 

For the Christians of Luke’s time, it was precisely in the mystery 
of the Supper that believers drew closest to their Master and found his 
most intimate presence revealed. ‘Then, as at no other time, did 
they perceive and apprehend his very bodily presence. Better than 
all visions, a privilege which put them on an equality with those who 
had companied with the Master in the flesh, the Supper was the very 
opening of their inward eyes, the revealing to their spirits of the object 
of their adoring love. And this revelation, most intimate, most 
deep, most tender, Cleopas and the other had experienced. No 
higher, truer revelation could come to any believer, any apostle, 
than this. The Lord had both taught them of his truth, and min- 


6 The language of Mark 8:6 ff., plainly shows the dydmm as the model for this 
wonder-story, and Acts 27:35 consciously reproduces the same eucharistic language. 
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istered to them of his sacred presence. So the great builder of the 
world-church cries, ‘“‘Am I not an apostle? Have I not seen Jesus our 
Lord? .... Are they ministers of Christ? ....Imore!....I 
will come to visions and revelations of the Lord.” But the humblest 
member of that church may reply, “The bread which we break, 
is it not a communion of the body of Christ?” If to the founders he 
had appeared in vision, to every believer he was known in the breaking 
of the bread. The consciousness of the church that on these two 
means of revelation of the glorified Master her life was founded and 
is perpetually renewed and continued, Luke brings to exquisite 
expression in the story of Emmaus. 

“And they said one to the other: Was not our heart heavy within 
us as he was talking to us on the road, as he opened to us the Scrip- 
tures?”” The reading “heavy” is to be preferred here to the usual 
“burning,” though xacouevy has the better attestation in the Greek 
MSS. The Syriac (Sinaitic and Curetonian), supported by the 
Sahidic and (in substance) the Armenian, has ‘“theavy,”’ the Syriac words 
for “heavy” and for “burning” differing only in the position of a dot. 
So also the Aramaic "Pp" yagir, “heavy,” differs only slightly from 
Tp" yagid, “burning.” The confusion, i.e., arose in an Aramaic 
or Syriac version, not in the Greek text. Yet the Greek text has not 
wholly escaped it. Codex Bezae has xexaduppmeévn co-opertum, and 
old-Latin MSS have excaecatum, optusum, exterminatum, “blinded,” 
“dulled,”’ “made senseless.”” The Syriac influence on the Western 
Text offers still an unsettled question, and the interrelations of 
readings here are difficult to unravel.” But the internal evidence 
is conclusive for some word meaning “heavy” or “dull,’”’ probably 
either Spadeia or Bapeia. The process by which almost all our 
Greek MSS came to offer xavouevn cannot be traced here; perhaps 
it cannot be traced at all. But the reference is plainly to vs. 25, and 
the Master’s reproach, “O slow of heart to believe’ (Spadeis 77 
kapdia tod morevew), a reproach which the two men are here 
simply repeating. “Oh, how stupid we were, not to understand 
that it was He,” that is the clear and evident sense. 


7 Cf. Tischendorf, Westcott-Hort’s note ad. /oc., Wellhausen, Plummer, and espec- 
ially Merx, ad. loc., also the Translation of the Four Gospels from the Syriac of the 
Sinaitic Palimpsest, by Agnes Smith Lewis, 1896, ad. loc. 
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“Our heart burning within us” would indicate some premonition 
or suggestion of the truth, which is quite opposed to the context; 
they heard his words of instruction concerning Messiah and the way 
of entrance into his glory, they understood his meaning, but not once 
did it occur to them: this is He. They ask him to remain with them, 
as an act of hospitality, never dreaming they are entertaining Messiah 
unawares. He is not in any degree known to them until “the break- 
ing of the bread.” Their eyes were holden that they should not 
know him” over the entire period covered by vss. 15-31, until “their 
eyes were opened.” How natural their self-reproachful repetition 
of the Master’s rebuke: “O fools and slow of heart!’’ Luke else- 
where has the phraseology: “the heart made heavy,” ‘‘dull.” Cf. 
21:34, BapnOdow ai xapdia ipor, 

Here is, in brief, another statement of that slowness to believe in 
the resurrection and messianic exaltation of Jesus which is one of 
Luke’s strongest apologetic motives. There was some strange 
stupor over their senses, as there had been at the great crises of the 
Transfiguration and the Agony in the Garden (Luke 9:32; 22:45 f.), 
when they were weighed down with sleep. And this torpor of their 
understandings had not been mere stupidity on their part; it had been 
a supernatural influence, a part of the divine plan for assuring to the 
world beyond all shadow of doubt that Jesus had been “declared 
to be the Son of God with power, by the resurrection of the dead.” 
So in 9:45 the plain declaration of Messiah’s passion ‘‘ was concealed 
from them, that they should not perceive it,”’ so their eyes are holden 
and their hearts are slow, so the resurrection message is to them but 
the senseless raving of half-mad women. 

Especially important for Luke, and for all other early Christian 
apologists, was the explanation of the fact that with the Old Testa- 
ment and all its rich messianic prophecy before them, Jesus’ earliest 
followers had not seen in him the fulfilment of the promise. How 
clear it was to the apologists, e. g., to Matthew, that even the most 
trivial details of Jesus’ experience fitted perfectly the prophetic 
picture! They had ceased to be conscious that it was only ajter he 
had been “declared to be the Son of God with power, by the resurrec- 
tion from the dead,’”’ that the process of adjustment between his 
career and the Scriptures began. Not that any coincidence between 
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what he did and the prophecies suggested his messiahship, but his 
messiahship once established on other grounds, the prophecies, of 
course, must conform. It was the resurrection which opened to them 
the Scriptures, and beginning from Moses and all the prophets, 
interpreted the things concerning him, their Lord and Christ. Of 
this fact no one of the evangelists was fully conscious, yet it shines 
through their narratives at more than one point. 

For example, in Mark 9:9, after the chosen three disciples have 
beheld Jesus transfigured in celestial glory, with Moses and Elijah, 
the Master charges them “that they should tell no man what things 
they had seen, save when the Son of Man should have risen from the 
dead.” We may be sure that this injunction was obeyed. Very 
significantly the parallel in Luke (9:32) represents the disciples as 
“weighed down with sleep” at this great moment; so is explained their 
lack of entire comprehension. In many passages the same motive 
comes to expression: John 20:9 has it in clear wording, “As yet 
they knew not the Scripture, that he must rise from the dead.” In 
20:20-23 (= Luke 24:41-49) they come to know it. 

“And arising that very hour they returned to Jerusalem’— 
apparently they had intended to remain in Emmaus, i. e., they were 
not members of the Jerusalem group—‘“‘and found assembled the 
eleven and those with them’’—note the constant presence of the larger 
group to receive this third witness of the resurrection—“ saying: 
Truly the Master arose and appeared to Simon.” 

The abrupt and unrelated insertion of the latter statement into 
this context has always been a point of criticism for the commen- 
tators. Here is a bit of the primitive tradition of “appearances”’ 
of the Master in glory, indeed, of the first and most important appear- 
ance, and yet it gets but the scantest notice, as a second-hand report, 
with no word of description. The explanation is not far to seek. 
The only “appearance” to disciples of which tradition has given 
Luke any description is that to the “Eleven.” The first intercourse 
with the risen Lord which he describes, the one which he gives at 
greatest length, with the greatest care, with most evidence of 
personal interest, is that which the Emmaus disciples, outside the 
circle of the Twelve, enjoy. Yet the tradition gave him the bare fact 
that the first appearance was to Peter. Peter, too, is one of Luke’s 
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heroes; he, as well as Paul and the others, helps to carry the gospel 
out of Judaism into the world. Luke has no interest whatever in 
suppressing the appearance to Peter, but he knows nothing to say 
about it. He can preserve its chronological priority only by having 
the Eleven announce it to the Two, before the latter make their 
report. If we ask when, where, under what circumstances the 
appearance came, Luke knows no more than do we. He had to 
insert the statement at this point, and had absolutely no details; 
the awkwardness and abruptness which critics find in the phraseology 
are only natural. Though one almost inevitably supposes that Luke 
must have related at some length the appearance to the pillar apostle 
Simon Peter, he does not do so, and that simply because he cannot. 
Vs. 34 indicates not only the measure of his immediate personal 
concern in Peter and the “outside disciples,” respectively, but also 
the measure of his knowledge of the experiences which gave them, 
respectively, their call and consecration to the apostolic ministry. 
Of Peter he repeats two traditional words; of the others he writes 
twenty-three verses. 

The Emmaus narrative is not a record of historical happenings; 
it is T.1ke’s construction. But what it expresses is historical fact, 
viz., that others besides the Twelve had visions of the risen Master, 
that the Christian movement which eventuated in the world-church of 
the second century did not go out altogether, or chiefly, from the 
twelve disciples. 

Acts makes that important fact clear, but we do not commonly 
date early enough the participation of this larger group in the work. 
We vaguely think of it as beginning with Paul’s conversion, some 
five years after Jesus’ death. That is largely due to Luke’s own 
presentation, in the earlier chapters of Acts, for Luke, though he 
is very sure of the fact, lacks definite data for its demonstration. We 
must carry back this wider sphere of apostolic activity into the time 
immediately after Jesus’ death, as Luke correctly, if vaguely, does. 
The matter needs more attention than it has had, and would repay 
careful study. Might we not hope, for example, for some light on 
the foundation of the church at Rome, and some explanation of the 
fact that this church needs, in the year 59, a detailed justification of 
the freedom of Christianity from Judaism ? 
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At any rate, we are not without more definitely historical data than 
Luke offers. Paul’s allusion to “ Andronicus and Junias my kinsmen, 
and my fellow-prisoners, who are of note among the apostles, who 
also have been in Christ bejore me” (Rom. 16:7), may give food for 
thought. 

Here are two men, distinguished (€7vo7mor) among the company 
of apostles, who are absolutely unknown except for this casual allusion, 
and yet whose Christian life and activity began prior to Paul’s.® 
How many other such must there not have been! The list of names 
in Rom., chap. 16, suggests many questions; what, e.g., of those 
four other kinsmen of Paul, Herodion and Lucius and Jason and 
Sosipater? At any rate, one cannot help being reminded of another 
definite statement of Paul’s, “then he appeared to all the apostles”’ 
(I Cor. 15:7). 

Paul cites the appearances to Peter and to the Twelve from the 
primitive «npuyua, and then adds appearances to many outside this 
traditional group, appearances which lie entirely outside the gospel 
accounts, except that of Luke: So to five hundred men at one time, 
this very early, succeeding the appearance to the Twelve, and pre- 
ceding that to Jesus’ own brother James. What must these five 
hundred and more men not have done for the spread of the new faith! 
James sees Jesus and becomes an apostle; then, in turn, all the apostles 
are called by the heavenly vision to their work. These do not include 
the Twelve, but are a distinct and multifold larger number. The 
list really begins with James, and ends with Paul himself; both of 
whom are apostles, but only as are Junias and Andronicus and all 
the rest. 

After Peter and the Twelve and the Five Hundred have seen the 
Lord, in other words—and that means very shortly after Jesus’ 
death—begins a series of “appearances” to a great number of men, 
beginning with James, a series that had not entirely ceased when 
Paul was writing, to James, to all the apostles, tome. The égamaf 
significantly fails with tots amoorédos maow, and must not be 
supplied in thought, as is commonly done. Rather, “as often as a 
man was called to missionary service, it was done by means of a 


8 E. Riggenbach, Die Aujerstehung Jesu, 2d ed., 1908, p. 9, suggests that these 
two men may have been among the Five Hundred. 
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Christophany.”® Only so could one be an apostle, “numbered 
with the eleven apostles,” which means “to become a witness with 
us of the resurrection” (Acts 1:22). The apostolic call is almost 
synonymous with a seeing of the Master; “Am I not an apostle? 
Have I not seen Jesus our Lord?” (I Cor. 9:1). Each of the long 
list of apostles must make the same claim. ‘Then to all the apostles,” 
says Paul. Luke in the Emmaus story simply gives us the beginning 
and the typical expression of this greater and more prolonged revela- 
tion. Origen correctly understands the relation of Luke’s presenta- 
tion to Paul’s brief list, when he cites the substance of Paul’s words, 
“and subsequently he appeared to all the other apostles besides (rapa, 
“alongside”’) the Twelve, perhaps to the Seventy.”’*° 


9 E. von Dobschiitz, Ostern und Pfingsten, 1903, p. 35. 
10 Contra Celsum, I1:65. 


THE HEBREW IDEA OF THE FUTURE LIFE 
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IV. YAHWEH’S RELATION TO THE DEAD IN THE EARLIEST 
HEBREW RELIGION 
In the first article of this series' attention was called to the concep- 
tion of the soul which the Hebrews inherited from their Semitic 
forefathers. In the second article? the primitive cult of the dead 
was investigated. In the third article’ it was shown how, through 
the conquest of Canaan, the Babylonian doctrine of Sheol was 
superimposed upon the ancient belief in spirits. We must now con- 
sider how this inheritance of animistic ideas from pre-Mosaic times 
was affected by the development of the religion of Yahweh. 


A. The Preprophetic Period (bejore 760 B.C.) 

1. The primitive conception of spirits was unaffected by early Yah- 
wism.—The Mosaic doctrine of God was not monotheism but mo- 
nolatry. It did not say, “Thou shalt not believe that there are other 
gods,” but, “Thou shalt Have no other gods beside me.”’ The god 
of Moses bore the personal name Yahweh, which shows that he was 
only one of a class of supernatural beings. All the divinities of 
primitive Semitic heathenism were still regarded as real persons, only 
Israel was forbidden to worship them (cf. Exod. 15:11; Judg. 11:24; 
I Kings 11:33; II Kings 1:2 f.; 3:27; Deut. 4:19; 29:26; 32:8 in 
the Greek). In the same way belief in the existence of spirits of the 
dead was left undisturbed by the religion of Yahweh. All the 
animistic conceptions held by the primitive Semites in common with 
other ancient peoples were incorporated bodily into the Hebrew 
religion, and remained unchanged down to the times of the prophets. 
Mosaism had no new eschatology of the individual; it simply accepted 
the ideas that it found on the ground. For this reason there is nothing 

t Biblical World, January, 1910. 

2 Ibid., February, gto. 3 Ibid., March, 1910. 
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new in the preprophetic period to add to the account of the earliest 
conceptions of the soul that was given in the first article of this series. 
2. Sheol stood outside of the authority of Yahweh.—The recognition 
that there were other gods of other peoples led naturally to the belief 
that foreign lands stood outside of Yahweh’s sphere of influence, and 
that his activity was limited for the most part to the land of Canaan 
(cf. Gen. 4:14; I Sam. 26:19 f.; Il Sam. 15:8; II Kings 5:15, 17). 
In a similar manner. Sheol was regarded as lying outside of his rule. 
It was a foreign land, presided over by its own gods, the spirits of the 
dead, and over its border Yahweh never passed to exert his authority. 
In the creation narrative of J it is not mentioned along with “earth 
and heaven” as created by Yahweh (Gen. 2:4) ff.). Even in the late 
Priestly account (Gen. 1:1—2:4a@) it is omitted from the works of 
Elohim, and the same is true of II Esdras 6:1 ff. Nowhere in the 
Old Testament is Yahweh’s creation of Sheol referred to, and Wis. 
1:13 asserts, “God made not death” (cf. 2:24). Not until the Middle 
Ages did the Jewish rabbis infer from the lack of the formula, “and 
God saw that it was good,” in Gen. 1:6-8, that Sheol was created 
on the second day. Yahweh was conceived as dwelling in heaven 
(Gen. 11:5; Exod. 24:10; I Kings 22:19), whence he came down 
to exert his authority on earth, but never once in preprophetic litera- 
ture is he said to descend into Sheol, or in any way to show his power 
there. 

His rewards of the righteous and his punishments of the wicked 
were limited to this life. To those who kept his commandments he 
promised that their days should be long upon the land which Yahweh 
their God gave them (Exod. 20:12), that their bread and their water 
should be blessed, and sickness should be kept away from them, that 
none should cast their young or be barren, that all their enemies 
should be defeated before them, and their border should be widely 
extended (Exod. 23:25-31). Those who broke his commandments 
were punished with sudden death (Gen. 38:7 ff.; I Sam. 6:19 ff.; 
25:39; II Sam. 6:6 ff.), with loss of children and property, with sick- 
ness, misfortune, and invasion by enemies (Gen. 44:16; Judg. 9:56 f.; 
II Sam. 16:8). Nowhere in pre-exilic literature is any reward of 
virtue or any punishment of sin anticipated in Sheol. The righteous 
4 Eisenmenger, Entdecktes Judenthum,. 11, 326. 
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Hezekiah is represented as saying, ‘‘I shall go unto the gates of 
Sheol. .... I shall not see Yahweh in the land of the living... . . 
They that go down into the pit cannot hope for thy faithfulness (Isa. 
38:10 f., 18); and Ps. 88:4 f. says: “I am counted with them that go 
down into the pit; I am as a man that hath no help: cast off among 
the dead, like the slain that lie in the grave, whom thou rememberest 
no more, and they are cut off from thy hand.” Both of these passages 
are probably late, still they preserve the thought.of the early Hebrew 
religion. The sinner who went down to Sheol was safe from the 
direct vengeance of Yahweh. The only way in which he could now 
be reached was through his children. If they were cut off, his spirit 
would be deprived of the offerings that were necessary for its repose. 
Hence the declaration that Yahweh “visits the punishment of the 
fathers upon the children, upon the third and fourth generation of 
those that hate him”’ (Exod. 20:5).5 

Since Yahweh was powerless either to bless or to curse in Sheol, 
worship of him ceased of necessity when one entered that land. The 
later literature repeatedly asserts that he cannot be served there, and 
this is undoubtedly an echo of earlier thought. Thus Ps. 5:5 declares, 
“Tn death there is no remembrance of thee; in Sheol who shall give 
thee thanks”; Isa. 38:18 f., “Sheol cannot praise thee, Death cannot 
celebrate thee. .... The living, the living, he shall praise thee, as I 
do this day.” 

From these facts it is clear that the doctrine of spirits and the 
doctrine of Sheol were in no way a product of the Mosaic religion, 
but were pre-Mosaic beliefs that were tolerated at first because early 
Yahwism had nothing new to offer in their place. So long as Sheol 
stood outside of Yahweh’s jurisdiction, no radical change could arise 
in Israel’s conception of the future life. The primitive Semitic and 
the Babylonian eschatologies held their own without interference until 
the time when Yahweh was known to be the universal God, whose 
authority extended to Sheol as well as to all other parts of the universe. 
Then at last these venerable beliefs began to give place to a worthier 
idea of the future life. 

3. The worship of spirits was from the first forbidden by Yahweh.— 
The God whom Moses proclaimed did not deny the existence of other 


5 Biblical World, February, 1916, p, 90. 
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gods, but he did deny their right to receive the worship of Israel. 
The commandment “Thou shalt have no other gods beside me,” 
which the Deuteronomic Decalogue (Deut. 5:7; Exod. 20:3) 
places at the head of Yahweh’s fundamental requirements, stands 
also at the head of the original Book of the Covenant, which has been 
preserved by J in Exod. 34:14 and by E in Exod. 21:23. It is uni- 
versally conceded that this was one of the doctrines of primitive 
Mosaism. In like manner, although Yahweh did not deny the 
existence of spirits of the dead, worship of them in any form whatso- 
ever he sternly prohibited. By the ancient Hebrews the shades were 
known as ééhim, “gods” (I Sam. 28:13), and received all the acts of 
homage that were paid to other divinities;° consequently they were 
included in the general prohibition of the worship of other gods that 
lay at the foundation of the Mosaic religion. Yahweh was “a 
jealous God,” who would not tolerate the cult of ancestors, heroes, 
or other spirits, any more than he would tolerate the cult of the nature 
gods, tribal gods, or any of the other bdl#m of the Semitic world. 
With the first proclamation of Yahweh the doom of ancestor- 
worship was sealed; but, as was to be expected, a long conflict was 
necessary before it was finally eradicated from Israel. This form of 
religion was firmly established among the Hebrews in pre-Mosaic 
times, and the conquest of Canaan tended only to confirm it. As the 
Book of Judges and the early prophets repeatedly inform us, “ Israel 
served the b*alim,” and among these b’dlim were the ancestors and 
heroes who from time immemorial had been worshiped in Canaan. 
Gradually, however, the true genius of the Mosaic religion asserted 
itself. Through the efforts of the Nazirites, Levites, judges, seers, 
and other religious enthusiasts, Yahweh finally triumphed over spirits 
of the dead as well as over the other b“dlim. By the beginning of the 
period of the monarchy his victory was complete; the local divinities 
were no longer worshiped by the majority of the nation, and the 
supreme authority of Yahweh was recognized in all parts of the land. 
From I Sam. 28:9 it appears that Saul, who owed his throne to the 
choice of Yahweh (I Sam. 10:1), and who had himself received the 
spirit of Yahweh (I Sam. 10:10; 19:23), made an effort to exter- 
minate those who had familiar spirits and necromancers; and was 
6 See article in Biblical World, February, 1910. 
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so successful that, when, toward the close of his reign, he wished to 
consult a medium, he had difficulty in finding one. The fact. that this 
medium was a woman shows that invocation of the dead was already 
discredited in Israel. Dying superstitions usually linger among 
women after they have been abandoned by men. The command- 
ment of the Book of the Covenant, “Thou shalt not suffer a sorceress 
to live” (Exod. 22:18), is also directed against necromantic arts; 
and, if the text be sound, shows that these survived chiefly among 
women. ‘The protestation of the bringer of the tithe in Deut. 26:14, 
“T have not given thereof for the dead,” is probably a fragment of a 
liturgy that is far older than Deuteronomy, and the prohibitions of 
necromancy in Deut. 18:11 and the Holiness Code (Lev. 19:31; 
20:6, 27) are also survivals of ancient legislation. It was, therefore, 
no new doctrine that Isaiah taught: “When they say unto you consult 
the ghosts and the familiar spirits that gibber and moan, give this 
answer: Should not a people rather consult its God? On behalf of 
the living, should men consult the dead ?”’ (Isa. 8:19). 

4. Yahweh appropriated the cult of the dead—The method by 
which Yahweh triumphed over the b“dlim of Canaan was not by 
destroying them but by absorbing them. The name ba‘al became a 
synonym of Yahweh, and the b“alim were regarded as his local mani- 
festations. ‘The ancient shrines of the land became his shrines, and 
the legends connected with them were retold as stories of his dealings 
with the patriarchs. The agricultural ritual and the harvest festivals 
of the b*dlam were reconsecrated to his service. 

The same process is seen in Yahweh’s relation to spirits of the 
dead. He conquered them by assuming their functions and claiming 
their rites. Oracular indication through physical objects became 
his work in the sacred lot of Urim and Thummim (I Sam. 14:41; 
28:6; Deut. 33:8). Disease and insanity were now ascribed to his 
activity (Num. 12:10; I Sam. 16:14; 25:38; I Kings 17:20). 
Genius and inspiration of every sort were traced to the operation of 
his spirit (Exod. 28:3; 31:3; Num. 27:18; Judg. 6:34; 11:29; 
13:25; 14:6, 19; 15:14; I Sam. 11:6). The revealing of the 
future through prophets became his exclusive prerogative. It was 
only when he refused to answer Saul by dreams, or by Urim, or by 
prophets, that Saul was constrained to seek the help of inferior 
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spirits. The avenging of shed blood was now assumed by him (Gen. 
4:11 ff.; Il Sam. 21:1 f.; Deut. 21:1-9). Violation of tombs was 
an affront to him (Amos 2:1). Care for the widow and orphaned 
children became his responsibility (Exod. 20:6; 22:22). The fulfil- 
ment of a father’s blessing or curse became his concern (Gen. 9: 25-27; 
27:27-29, 39-40; 49:2-27). 

The shrines of Canaan that had formerly been consecrated to 
the cult of the dead were now, like the high places of all the other 
b“dlim, appropriated by Yahweh. The tombs of Sarah and Abra- 
ham, of Israel, of Rachel, of Deborah, of Joseph, of Miriam, and of 
numerous local heroes, became his sanctuaries, and their holiness was 
now explained as due, not to the fact that the forefathers were buried 
there, but that they had been the scenes of his manifestation in the 
past.’ Far from being “unclean” in early times graves were places 
of peculiar sanctity, near which it was most fitting that Yahweh should 
be worshiped. Caves owed their holiness to the fact that they were 
used as places of burial (cf. Gen. 23:9), and it is noteworthy that the 
original sanctuary of Yahweh at Sinai was a cave (Exod. 33:22; 
I Kings 19:8 f.). The dark holy of holies of Solomon’s temple, with 
its anteroom, in which a lamp was kept burning and bread and incense 
were offered, was the counterpart of an ancient Candanite tomb. The 
holy trees, standing stones, and altars that stood beside the graves 
of ancestors were all reconsecrated to the worship of Yahweh (Gen. 
12:6 f.; 22:9; 35:8, 20; Deut. 11:30; Josh. 24:26 f.; Judg. 9:4, 37, 
46).8 

Sacrifice is a rite that has meaning only in the cult of the dead. 
The blood, in which the life of the animal resides, is poured out in 
order that the shades may drink of it and renew their vigor. Offer- 
ings of food and drink are not needed by celestial deities, but are 
needed by spirits of the dead, and have been offered to them from the 
earliest times.° It can hardly be doubted that bloody offerings and 
libations first arose in connection with ancestor-worship, and were 
afterward extended to the cult of other divinities with whom they had 
no natural connection. Their primitive association with the dead is 

7 See Biblical World, February, 1910, p. 85. 

8 See Biblical World, January, 1910, p. 18. 
9 See Biblical World, February, 1910, p. 88. 
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shown by the fact that the blood of the victim was always poured upon 
the earth, so that it might sink down to the under-world. In many 
ancient tombs channels were constructed through which blood and 
libations descended to the buried person. In like manner the old 
Arabian altar had a ghabghab, or pit, beneath it into which blood was 
poured and offerings were thrown. All such sacrifices and libations 
for the dead were appropriated by Yahweh. The blood of the 
slain animal was still poured upon the ground (Exod. 29:12; Lev. 
4:7, 18; 17:13; Deut. 12:16), although it was no longer offered to 
the gods of the under-world. Beneath the altar of Solomon’s temple 
was a channel cut out in the rock to receive the blood, and Elijah 
dug a trench for the blood around the altar that he constructed on 
Carmel; yet the sacrifices in both of these cases were rendered to 
Yahweh. The ritual of the red heifer in Num., chap. 19, bears clear 
evidence of having been borrowed from the cult of the dead.'° The 
same is true perhaps of the goat for Azazel (Lev. 16:26), and of anum- 
ber of other sacrificial rites that have found a place in the official 
religion of post-exilic Judaism. From this it appears that everything 
that was clearly connected with the worship of the dead was already 
in the preprophetic period claimed by Yahweh as his due. 

5. Rites of the dead that were not clearly acts of worship were still 
permitted, but they rendered one unclean.—Burial, and such customs 
as tearing off the garments, girding on sackcloth, covering the head, 
making cuttings in the flesh, cutting the hair, covering oneself with 
dust or ashes, lamentation and fasting'’ had lost their primitive 
religious significance as early as the preprophetic period, and seemed 
to be merely acts of mourning; consequently these were tolerated by 
the early Hebrew religion, and no effort was made to take them away 
from the dead. At the same time it was felt that these ceremonies 
were in a way connected with “other gods,” and therefore rendered 
one “unclean,” i. e., debarred one from taking part in the public 
worship of Yahweh. Hosea, speaking of the exiles in Egypt and in 
Assyria, says: “Their sacrifices shall be unto them as the bread of 
mourners; all that eat thereof shall be polluted” (Hos. 9:4), and 
Amos (6:10) says that it is not permitted to make mention of the name 

10 H. P. Smith, in American Journal of Theology, April, 1909. 

11 Biblical World, February, 1910, pp. 80-84. 
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of Yahweh when bringing a corpse out of a house. In Deut. 26:14 
the bringer of the tithe says: “I have not eaten thereof in my mourn- 
ing, neither have I put away thereof being unclean, nor given thereof 
for the dead.” That these rites rendered one “unclean” on account 
of their association with the cult of the dead, is evident from the 
technical expression of the Law “unclean for a spirit” (Lev. 21:1, 
11; 22:4; Num. 5:2, etc.). In these cases early Yahwism made 
a compromise with ancestor-worship that it would not make in the 
case of necromancy and sacrifice to the dead. 


B. The Period oj the Prophets and the Law (760-400 B.C.) 


1. The activity of the dead was denied.—The literary prophets 
from Amos onward differed from their predecessors chiefly in the 
emphasis that they laid upon the moral character of Yahweh. The 
earlier seers knew that Yahweh had ethical attributes, but they did 
not make these fundamental in their conception of him. The 
literary prophets, however, perceived that righteousness was Yahweh’s 
central attribute. From this it followed that he was different in 
kind from the gods of other nations, who were destitute of moral 
qualities. The gods of the heathen, being unethical, were no gods 
at all. Instead of being &éhim, “powers,” they were élélim, “feeble 
ones.” Yahweh was the only God, because he alone was holy. 
Thus for the first time in the history of Israel, theoretical monotheism 
was attained, not as among other peoples by the avenue of philo- 
sophical reflection, but by the avenue of the moral judgment. 

The same process by which the “other gods’”’ were degraded from 
mighty beings, the rivals of Yahweh, to “feeble ones” is seen in the 
case of spirits of the dead. In preprophetic days they were believed 
to possess such large powers that the temptation was strong to render 
them some of the worship due to Yahweh alone;'? in the prophetic 
period they were stripped of their energy so completely that they 
became mere shadows, unable to help or to hurt, to whom it was 
futile either to pray or to offer sacrifice. 

This development shows itself conspicuously in the prophetic 
denial of the independent vitality of the human soul. In Semitic 
and early Hebrew anthropology nefesh and rah were synonymous 


12 See articles I and II, Biblical World, January and February, 1910. 
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terms for “spirit”; in prophetic anthropology réah was distinguished 
from nefesh as the vital principle and the seat of the higher faculties. 
It was imparted by God to the mefesh during life, but reclaimed by 
him at death. The germ of this idea is found in the Yahwistic 
narrative of Gen. 2:7, where Yahweh breathes into man’s nostrils 
the breath of life and he becomes “‘a living nefesh,” but the thought is 
not developed in Hebrew literature until after the Exile. Thus in 
Isa. 42:5 we read “He giveth breath to the people upon it, and spirit 
to them that walk therein; Ps. 104:29 f., “Thou gatherest in their 
breath, they die, and return to their dust: thou sendest forth thy 
spirit, they are created”; Job 27:3, “My life is yet whole in me, and 
the spirit of God is in my nostrils’; 32:8, “There is a spirit in man, 
and the breath of Shaddai giveth them understanding”; 33:4, “The 
spirit of God hath made me, and the breath of Shaddai giveth me 
life”; 34:14, “If he gather unto himself his spirit and his breath, all 
flesh shall perish together’’; Eccles. 12:7, “The dust returns to the 
earth as it was, and the spirit returns to God who gave it.” In these 
passages the vitality of the human soul depends so completely upon 
the indwelling spirit of God, that activity ceases when the divine 
breath is withdrawn. All individual r#héth are absorbed in the one 
rtiah of Yahweh, and all that is left of a man after death is a nejesh, 
or “breath,” from which knowledge and feeling have departed. 
Thus the religion of the prophets cut the root of ancestor-worship by 
denying the conscious existence of the dead. 

In striking contrast to the ancient doctrine which ascribed interest 
in the living and superhuman powers to the dead, the late prophetic 
and subsequent literature denies all activity to them. Abaddon, 
“destruction,” becomes one of the names of Sheol (Job 26:6; Ps. 
88:11; Prov. 15:11; 27:20). In Isa. 38:11, if the text be sound, 
it is called hedel, “cessation.”” In Ps. 88:12 it is “the land of forget- 
fulness.” Ezekiel 26:21 says of Tyre, when she goes down to Sheol, 
“T will make thee a destruction, and thou shalt be no more: thou 
shalt be sought for, yet thou shalt never be found again”’; Isa. 63:16, 
“Thou art our father, though Abraham knoweth us not, and Israel 
doth not acknowledge us”; Job 7:9-11, “As the cloud is consumed 
and vanisheth away, so he that goeth down to Sheol shall come up no 
more”; Job 14:21, “His sons come to honor, and he knoweth it not; 
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and they are brought low, but he perceiveth it not of them”; Job 
17:15 f., “Where then is my hope? and as for my hope, who shall 
see it? It shall go down to the bars of Sheol, when once there is rest 
in the dust”; Ps. 94:17, “Unless Yahweh had been my help, my 
soul had soon dwelt in silence’; Eccles. 9:5 f., 10, “The living know 
that they shall die, but the dead know not anything, neither have they 
any more a reward, for the memory of them is forgotten. As well 
their love as their hatred and their envy is now perished, neither have 
they any more a portion for ever in anything that is done under the 
sun. .... For there is no work, nor device, nor knowledge, nor 
wisdom in Sheol, whither thou goest’’; Ecclus. 30:18 f., “ Good things 
poured upon a mouth that is closed, are as messes of meat laid upon a 
grave. What can an offering profit a shade, for it can neither eat nor 
smell’; 38:20-23, “Give not thy heart unto sorrow . . . . him thou 
wilt not profit, and thou wilt hurt thyself... .. When the dead is at 
rest, let his remembrance rest, and be comforted for him when his 
spirit departeth from him.’’ Most of these passages are later than 
the period that we are considering, but they preserve the negative 
attitude of prophetism toward the existence in Sheol. 

The old belief that the dead could not worship Yahweh persisted 
in this period, but for a different reason. In preprophetic times 
Yahweh could not be honored in Sheol because his authority did not 
extend thither, but in prophetic times it was because the dead had 
not sufficient energy to worship. Thus Ps. 88:11, ‘‘Shall thy loving- 
kindness be declared in the grave, or thy faithfulness in Abaddon ? 
Shall thy wonders be known in the dark? and thy righteousness in 
the land of forgetfulness?” Ps. 115:17, “The dead praise not 
Yahweh, neither any that go down into silence’; Ecclus. 17:27, 
“Who shall give praise to the Most High in the grave, instead of 
them which live and return thanks? Thanksgiving perisheth from 
the dead, as from one that is not: he that is in life and health shall 
praise the Lord”; Bar. 2:17, “The dead that are in the grave, whose 
spirit is taken from their bodies, will give unto the Lord neither glory 
nor righteousness.” 

These statements must not be taken as an assertion of the anni- 
hilation of the soul at death. Disembodied spirits continued to 
exist, but their existence was empty of content. It was form without 
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substance. Hence it is frequently compared to the feeble life of the 
soul in sleep. It is “the eternal sleep” (Jer. 51:39, 57; Ecclus. 
46:19 f.). “Till the heavens be no more, they shall not awake or be 
roused out of their sleep” (Job 14:12); “They sleep in the dust of 
the earth” (Dan. 12:2). “Sleep” in these passages is not understood 
of the body in the grave, but of the unconscious, emotionless existence 
of the shades in Sheol. 

Like the preprophetic literature, the Prophets and the Law never 
promise rewards or punishments in the other world. This is not 
because Yahweh is unable to bestow them, but because the dead are 
unable to receive them. In their zeal to destroy the last vestiges of 
ancestor-worship, these writings go so far in their denial of life in 
Sheol that it becomes impossible for them to develop any doctrine of 
future retribution. Thus the paradox is explained that the prophetic 
religion, which was pre-eminently a religion of hope, had no hope of 
immortality. Over the gate of Sheol, as the prophets conceived it, 
might have been written the words that Dante saw written over the 
entrance to Hell, “ Lasciate ogni speranza voi che’ntrate.” 

2. Yahweh’s power extended to Sheol.—With the recognition of 
the prophets that Yahweh was the only God, because he alone was 
righteous, went the belief that he was not limited to the land of Israel, 
but that the whole world stood under his rule (cf. Amos 1: 3—2:3; 
9:7). In like manner Sheol was now believed to be included in his 
realm. “Though they dig into Sheol, thence shall mine hand take 
them, says the Lord by his prophet (Amos g:2). The demons of 
Sheol obey the command of Yahweh (Hos. 13:14). To the unbeliev- 
ing Ahaz he says, “ Ask thee a sign from Yahweh, thy God, going deep 
unto Sheol” (Isa. 7:11). The wrath of Yahweh reaches even unto 
the lowest Sheol (Deut. 32:22); his knowledge is deeper than Sheol 
(Job 11:8); “The shades tremble beneath the waters and the inhabit- 
ants thereof. Sheol is naked before him, and Abaddon hath no 
covering’ (Job 26:5 f.); Yahweh knows the recesses of the deep 
and the gates of death have been revealed unto him (Job 38:16 f.); 
“Tf I make my bed in Sheol, behold thou art there” (Ps. 139:8); 
“Sheol and Abaddon are before Yahweh” (Prov. 15:11). 

When Yahweh’s power was thus extended to Sheol, it would seem 
as if the shades might have enjoyed fellowship with him, and as if 
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there might have been the beginning of a higher doctrine of immor- 
tality; but this extension of God’s power came too late. In the 
struggle against ancestor-worship the shades had been stripped so 
completely of their powers that, although Yahweh was now present 
among them, his presence did not help. They could not know him, 
and could not rejoice in his loving-kindness. Yahweh’s power over 
Sheol also made it theoretically possible that he could deliver souls 
from that dark abode, and bring them back to life; but this doctrine 
never appears in the period that we are considering. The statement 
that “ Yahweh killeth and maketh alive” (I Sam. 2:6; II Kings 5:7; 
Deut. 32:39) refers not to resurrection but to recovery from dangerous 
illness, and the three raisings of the dead that are recorded in pre- 
exilic times are properly regarded as cases of suspended animation."’ 

3. The rites oj ancestor-worship were eliminated from the worship 
of Yahweh.—The literary prophets saw clearly that Yahweh had 
triumphed over the b*d/#m by appropriating their cults, and that the 
result had been that in the popular conception Yahweh was no better 
than a ba‘al (Hos. 2:16). In their effort to purify the conception of 
God they insisted that heathen elements should be purged out of the 
religion of Israel. This movement culminated in the demand of 
Deuteronomy that the high places, which had originally been seats of 
the worship of the b’dlim, should be abolished. These included the 
graves that in preprophetic times had been transformed into sanc- 
tuaries of Yahweh. Henceforth they were forbidden as places of 
worship (Deut. 12:1-14, etc.). This prohibition was intensified by 
the doctrine that graves were “unclean,” and that they “defiled”’ 
one who came in contact with them (Ezek. 43:7 f.; Num. 19:11).'4 
In like manner the massébéth, or “standing stones” upon graves, that 
had been appropriated to the service of Yahweh in the earlier religion, 
were repudiated by the religion of the prophets (Deut. 16:22). 

4. The rites of mourning for the dead were restricted ——The leaders 
of Hebrew thought felt instinctively that mourning for the dead, 
though not distinctly worship, was nevertheless closely allied to it; 
accordingly they bent their efforts to abolish this as far as possible. 
The process was a gradual one, that first came to clear expression in 

13 Biblical World, March, 1910, p. 171. 
14 Biblica! World, February, 1910, p. 87. 
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the Law, and that was never carried through completely. Jeremiah 
and Ezekiel still regard shaving the head and making cuttings in the 
flesh as permissible (Jer. 16:6; Ezek. 7:18), but Deut. 14:1 and the 
Holiness Code (Lev. 19:27 f.; 21:5) prohibit both of these customs. 
The prophet, who stood in a peculiarly intimate relation with Yahweh, 
was forbidden to participate in mourning (Jer. 16:5; Ezek. 24:17). 
In like manner the priest was forbidden to “defile himself for a 
spirit,” except in the case of his nearest kin (Lev. 21:1 f.); and the 
high priest was forbidden to “defile himself’? under any circum- 
stances (Lev. 21:10 f.). The Nazirite also was forbidden to come 
near a dead body (Num. 6:6f.). In general, however, the primitive 
Semitic rites of mourning were too firmly intrenched to be dislodged 
by the Law, and most of them remained unchanged in later Judaism. 

The foregoing discussion has made it clear that the attitude of the 
religion of Yahweh to the eschatology of the individual, from the 
days of Moses to the completion of the Law in the post-exilic Priestly 
Code, was essentially negative. Spirits of the dead, like “strange 
gods,” were at first dangerous rivals of Yahweh, and his adherents 
labored for their destruction. In this process the dead were deprived 
of one attribute after another, until at the end of the prophetic-legal 
development they had become powerless shadows, whose existence 
was destitue of every element that constituted life. Thus the victory 
over necroJatry was won, but at the cost of the extinction of even a 
rudimentary belief in immortality. Primitive Semitic animism had 
nothing in common with Yahwism, and it was necessary that it should 
perish before the structure of a better faith could arise. In the next 
period we shall see how, after the ground had been cleared of heathen 
conceptions of the other world, a new doctrine of immortality arose, 
that was not an alien dogma, as the doctrine of Sheol had been, but 
a genuine product of the religion of Yahweh. 


THE GROWTH OF THE MISSIONARY IDEA IN THE 
OLD TESTAMENT 


PROFESSOR W. G. JORDAN, D.D. 
Queen’s College, Kingston, Ontario, Canada 


II. THE POST-EXILIC MISSIONARY MOVEMENT 


The exile in Babylon is an event of immense significance for the 
history of Israel’s religion and no doubt casts its shadow over a great 
part of this ancient literature. But even so we must not look upon it 
as a new beginning or as a complete severance from the past. The 
religious life and thought of the people preserved a certain continuity 
in spite of the violence of the catastrophe, and the fact that its scattered 
elements were driven in such widely different directions. Soon the 
Jewish people will have three or more centers instead of one, and that 
fact whatever influence it may have upon theory will play its part as 
a preparation for a more universal faith. Now it may be worth 
while to repeat the statement that the glory of “the progressive revela- 
tion” that we possess in the Old Testament is the fact that it grows 
to ever larger and clearer forms through the living experience of the © 
individual and the nation. It is some centuries later before the book 
is finally closed, completely set apart and deified as if it had never had 
anything to do with human life. At the period we are now concerned 
with, the life was still fresh, pulsating with all the most passionate 
emotions that man is capable of feeling. The question “How can 
we sing Jehovah’s song in a foreign land ?” is not a theoretical one; 
it came from the hearts of men who felt that their piety and patriotism 
were one, that their religious worship and modes of thought were 
rooted in a particular soil and that the crisis through which they were 
passing must either destroy or enlarge their faith. In individual 
cases, no doubt, the faith was lost, but through the stress and strain 
of the conflict the type was ennobled. Asa matter of fact the par- 
ticularistic and the universalistic stream are both sharpened and 
emphasized in the Jew and in his sacred literature. From this post- 
exilic literature one can easily prove either of two opposite views by 
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taking a special class of texts that stand side by side and neglecting 
the other. Or even without adopting such a crude procedure we 
may find the opposing tendencies in the same text, and we have to 
confess that it is difficult to find the highest view quite clear from all 
limitations. While then the bitter experiences of the Exiles tended to 
separate the faithful ones from “the world”’ and helped to define for 
them more clearly the idea of the kingdom of God, it also quickened 
thoughts concerning the separateness and sacredness of the individual 
life and the spirituality of sacrifice which have a distinctly universal 
or missionary tendency. It is of the very heart of the missionary faith 
that the true gospel can be translated into all tongues and the real 
sacrifice offered in any place. This the Jew began to learn, after the 
Exile, not from any theoretical course of instruction but from the 
deepest needs of his own life. He was thrown out into the world and 
carried his religion and literature with him. The idea of the salvation 
of the individual from hell, a motive till quite recently made prominent 
in missionary appeals, did not play any part in pre-Christian times. 
This missionary movement consisted in the scattering of a people 
and the preservation of a literature. The very fact that the Jew in 
exile, cut off from temple and altar, was thrown back upon such 
literature as he possessed was itself distinctly favorable to missionary 
_ work. The character of the literature stood the test; it was susten- 
ance and inspiration in the dark hour. Proving its power for these 
men it showed its power for more general human service. Had the 
Jew remained in Palestine, possessing any considerable extent of 
territory, and accepted the Deuteronomic doctrine of one temple 
and altar, the Book and the school would gradually have acquired a 
larger power and played a larger part. But the Exile hastened this 
process, and these things which would have been in the homeland 
real helps in the sphere of religion became for Jews in Babylon and 
Egypt an absolute necessity. The two great missionary religions, 
Mohammedanism and Christianity, are religions of the Book, and 
each in their own way claim connection with and use the Old Testa- 
ment Scriptures. We cannot then speak of these Jews as a mere 
sect; in their selection of literature for survival they showed a catholic 
temper and have given us a book that is, though small in quantity, 
comprehensive in its scope and human in its spirit, embodying the 
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fear and skepticism as well as the faith and hope of struggling men. 
This much, at any rate, is certain that from the Exile onward the 
Jew became more distinctly a man of the great world in commerce, 
in literature, and to some degree in missionary work. He was to a 
large extent cut off from the soil and his attentions turned more fully 
to trade and literature. The trader renders service in bringing nations 
into closer relationship with each other; freer trade may mean 
kindlier feelings and a more easy interchange of ideas. The Jew 
driven into the region of trade has often been despised as a selfish 
schemer, but even there he rendered service to humanity as well as 
gained his own living. Today one of the greatest missionary move- 
ments would be to bring more of the spirit of Jesus Christ into the 
commercial relations of classes and nations. The Christian mis- 
sionaries will have a better time when there is not such a deep division 
between sacred preaching and “secular’’ practice. 

The further advance in literature took a more universal tone, the 
so-called “ Wisdom Literature,’ the literature of reflection, is less 
national and more human in its spirit. The Proverbs, many of the 
Psalms, Job, and Ecclesiastes deal with subjects of large universal 
interest; they appeal to humanity and not merely to the Jew. The 
forms in which these subjects are presented still have a Jewish twist 
and in most cases it is a twist that the Jews possess in common with 
mankind. On the selfish side, the desire for ease, the demand for 
“profit,” the Jew has much in common with other men and he finds 
that on the nobler side—the desire for light, the hunger for love, the 
hope of immortality—he is in sympathy with the great souls of other 
nations. So, on the whole, while the Jewish church is forced in this 
later period to shelter itself behind a hard shell of its exclusiveness 
and to fight a fierce battle for its own existence and the preservation 
of its sacred literature, the growth of literature and the school tends 
to keep alive the spirit which is ready for the dissemination of truth 
and the reception of ideas. As to the individual Jew he thus became 
a missionary in spite of himself. The translation of his Bible into 
Greek, beginning more than two centuries before the Christian era, 
was meant in the first place simply to satisfy the religious needs of 
the Greek-speaking Jews, but it was an event of more than local 
significance. It brought that fruitful literature into the great current 
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of the world’s life and prepared for the admission into Judaism of 
large transforming thoughts of God and the world, so that when the 
great struggle came which set the Christian gospel free from local 
Judaism and for the world-wide mission, that great service was 
rendered by men who had read the message of Hebrew prophets and 
poets in their Greek form. The Jewish synagogue or chapel in the 
varied centers of Greek and Roman life was a missionary center, even 
if not aggressively evangelistic in tone. If the teacher did not go to 
outsiders in pleading, persuasive tones, telling of Jehovah’s righteous- 
ness and love, those who were curious or eager could “come and see,” 
and we have it on good authority that these, as a rule, belonged to the 
class of noble truth-seeking souls. These synagogues were evidently, 
though in a small measure, that which the church ought to be in all 
ages, centers of spiritual attraction, lights shining in the dark places. 

This brief statement of the facts shows that after the Exile the 
Hebrew nation lost its political independence and importance, only 
to be regained for one brief brilliant period, but at the same time its 
scattered members and the influence of its sacred literature began to 
exert a more powerful effect in those centers of intellectual and 
religious thought which were destined to rule the future centuries; 
and further that this influence while distinctly Jewish contained 
elements which may fairly be classed as missionary in their character. 
We must now turn back and close the subject by noting the complex 
character of this literature. 

If by a missionary standpoint we mean an absolute spiritual mono- 
theism free from all national and ecclesiastical limitation, with clear 
comprehension and acceptance of the divine command, “Go ye into 
all the world and make disciples of all nations,”’ then we have to con- 
fess that this was never reached in the Old Testament; but in all 
fairness we must add that it has been very difficult for the Christian 
church to reach it. Much of the old tribalism has been carried over 
into varied forms of ecclesiastical Christianity, and with other Jewish 
and pagan survivals has shown a remarkable tenacity. 

Still the Old Testament, at its nobler heights, shows us a spirit 
struggling with these limitations and stretches forth outspread hands 
and a longing gaze to a richer future. In passages of the type of 
Isa. 2:2-4; Mic. 4:1-4 we have a missionary idea. The mountain 
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of Jehovah’s house is to be established in the top of the mountains— 
and all nations shall flow unto it. Many peoples are heard saying: 

Come ye, let us go up to the mountain of Jehovah, 

To the house of the God of Jacob; 

And he will teach us of his ways, 

And we will walk in his paths; 

For out of Zion shall go forth the law 

And the word of Jehovah from Jerusalem. 

We are not now concerned with the promise of universal peace 
which here as elsewhere is an important feature in the picture of the 
final days of blessing. What we have to emphasize is the fact that 
here the nations, all of them, come of their own accord to Jerusalem 
because it is the seat of a pure worship and the source of a righteous 
law. Further, this law or teaching, though we are not told by what 
means, shall go forth from Jerusalem. This implies a consciousness 
of possessing a higher truth and nobler religion than was elsewhere 
available, and if we take the Hebrew religion at its highest, as we 
ought in all fairness to do, we may confidently say that history has 
amply vindicated this claim, while reproving in the name of the 
Christ the temper in which it is sometimes made. The thought of the 
inherent attractiveness of a great religion is surely an aspect of the 
missionary idea which is of permanent value. Noamount of elaborate 
organization or noisy aggressiveness will compensate for the lack of 
this. True, there is a higher stage when men are prompted to go out 
into the dark places and carry the light of life with them; but when 
men had not yet reached the thought that the highest revelation can 
be separated from the earthly Jerusalem it was a noble vision to think 
of the God-given truth as by its very splendor passing beyond the 
city walls and even the national boundaries, dazzling the eyes of needy 
strangers, and drawing their wistful gaze toward that mountain, the 
city of the great King. Let us hold fast then to this great truth; that 
the highest religion in its very nature is a winsome, attractive force. 
The righteousness of Jehovah manifesting itself among his people 
and spreading peace in the world: this is surely a permanent element 
in the missionary idea. It gives the heathen whom we seek to 
evangelize a right to ask whether the glorious gospel which we pro- 
claim in such tones is a working force in our national life and 
personal experience. 
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Another striking and typical passage is found in that late section of 
Isa., chaps. 24-27: 

And Jehovah of hosts will prepare for all peoples on this mountain a feast of 
fat things, a feast of wine on the lees, of fat things full of marrow, of wine on the 
lees well refined. And he will destroy the face of the covering that is cast over 
all people, and the veil that is spread over all nations. And the Lord Jehovah 
will wipe away tears from off all faces; and the rebuke of his people shall he 
take away from off all the earth. For Jehovah hath spoken it. 


We have omitted the line that promises the swallowing up of death 
for ever, as it is probably not an original element of this beautiful 
little song. The special feature of Jehovah’s future manifestation 
here dwelt upon is the conquest of sorrow in which all peoples are to 
share but which is to take place in this mountain, i. e., Jerusalem. 
It is likely the veil is not the covering of prejudice which hinders men 
from seeing the beauties of the Law, but rather the veil which hides 
the face of the figure which represents the nations. Jehovah lifts 
the veil and lo, there are tears which must be wiped away before the 
invited guest can come to the banquet table. Here we have a mighty 
faith that the God of Israel has rich revelations still in store, that he 
will prepare a noble banquet for the hungry and sorrowful peoples. 
But the banquet must be spread on “this mountain,” Jehovah’s 
chosen sanctuary. This great hope here expressed in what was for 
those days a broad catholic spirit has still its local limitation. But 
when we look at such passages sympathetically we have no difficulty 
in declaring that this noble inconsistency was unavoidable and that 
only those who are quite destitute of the historical sense can fail to 
realize that here we have a widening outlook due to a conviction that 
the greatest things cannot be the monopoly of a sect. 

When we turn to Zechariah’s wonderful vision of “the city without 
a wall’ (2:1-5) and read it in the light of the later history, as briefly 
sketched at the beginning of this article, though we know that the 
prophet could not see that history in detail, yet we cannot help marvel- 
ing that the form in which he expresses his message can so easily be 
used to express the actual development. His idea of a city without 
a wall is a bold one and must have seemed daring if not absurd to his 
contemporaries, for in those days the wall was an essential feature of 
a city, and the lives of men were encompassed by separating walls 
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of many kinds. In a different and wider sense than the prophet 
dreamed of, Jerusalem was in later days spread out like open villages 
throughout the world of that day. The real Jerusalem, the faith, 
the teaching for which that name rightly stands, was scattered by the 
synagogues and then after many struggles sent freely out into the 
great current of the world’s life. But the suggestion that the real 
boundary of God’s city is not a material man-made wall, but the 
invisible divine presence, comes within the circle of missionary ideas 
and speaks, if unconsciously, of the breaking-down of monopolies. 

It is, however, in the section of scripture now known as Deutero- 
Isaiah that these thoughts reach their loftiest height and their noblest 
form of expression (Isa., chaps. 40-50). Fortunately we are not 
called upon to discuss the collective or individual interpretation of 
the servant-passages, as in either case the ideal is there. The election 
of the servant is clearly an election to service. Such a passage as, 
“And strangers shall stand and feed your flocks, and aliens shall be 
your plowmen and vine-dressers” (61:5), shows how difficult it was 
then even for men of faith, as now, to live at that lofty height. But 
to the author of this remarkable section it is almost his native air. 
He has been well called “the evangelist of the Old Testament,” for 
the evangel is not a mere form of words, it is a message of comfort 
from God breathing a spirit of tenderness and hope. 

In 42 : 1-4, for example, we have set forth in clear terms and wide 
prophetic hope the ideal of the true teacher and the highest kind of 
missionary. We cannot quote at length or discuss in detail the great 
poem of the suffering servant (52:13—53:12) but we are justified in 
saying with regard to it that, on any interpretation, the thought of 
vicarious suffering takes on then a higher, more ethical tone, and 
when a truth reaches such a lofty height it qualifies itself to pass 
beyond national limitations; it looks forward to a time when it shall 
be recognized and received by all men of clear spiritual vision. If we 
may accept the collective idea, Israel the servant of the nations, which 
finds favor with so many scholars, then we have a missionary idea 
quite pronounced in its character. The leaders of thought in Israel 
have now learned that there is one God unique in power and right- 
eousness, that he is the ever-present creator, the moving force of the 
world’s history, the Redeemer of his people; that he has ordained 
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the Persian emperor to deliver his people, and trained that people 
to minister to the higher life of the world. All this is expressed 
with passionate feeling and poetic form by the great prophet of the 
Exile. It would be too much to expect that the average Jew can all 
at once rise to this sublimest height of self-abnegation, especially when 
he has to face centuries of scornful persecution from an ignorant and 
unbelieving world. But when such a vision has once been reached it 
cannot be lost completely. The vision of sacrifice and service is a 
prophecy in its incompleteness and need of fulfilment as well as in its 
comparative perfection and great advance. 

Thus we come to the conclusion that in the Old Testament litera- 
ture we can discern the growth of a missionary idea, great in its range 
and containing a complexity of elements, which forms a real prepara- 
tion for the Christian gospel and the noblest kind of Christian work. 
The great advantage of this literature over other sacred books is that 
it shows the growth of the central truths of religion moving from stage 
to stage in a living process which by its wonderful connection with 
human life and its inward harmony approves itself to the highest 
intelligence as a manifestation of God. This body of truth looks for- 
ward to a time when its loftiest principles shall be carried forward to 
their true goal and its temporary elements shall be left behind. The 
severest student of Old Testament exegesis and the most consistent 
historical critic is often startled to find how germinal, how prophetic, 
are some of the simplest sayings. We do not need to read our dogmas 
into this ancient literature or seek to glorify it by an outworn allegorical 
method; we need simply to allow a true religious sympathy and 
chastened imagination free play. Then may we enter into the heart 
of that great movement, with its ebb and flow, its ever-widening 
stream of truth, and its ever-narrowing ecclesiastical form. And 
then we shall find that within the exclusiveness of national and 
ecclesiastical feeling and behind the pedantry of dry rabbinism there 
is preserved for the world a priceless treasure, a literature which 
enshrines in forms that the world will not willingly let die a real 
missionary idea, an idea of God and an aspiration toward a broader 
faith only to be fulfilled when the old tribalism has been conquered and 
Jehovah of Hosts is transformed into the Father of mankind. 


AND HE BELIEVED IN JEHOVAH AND HE RECKONED 
IT TO HIM FOR RIGHTEOUSNESS 


IRA MAURICE PRICE 
The University of Chicago 


This is a twin-text of “The Just shall Live by Faith,” discussed in 
the Biblical World for January. These texts, according to the writers 
of the New Testament, are the most important statements of the 
function of faith found in the Old Testament. Taken together they 
furnish a sound basis for some of the definitions of faith which lie 
beneath the discussions of the New Testament. 

Abraham’s life is a kind of source-book of Jewish history, litera- 
ture, and doctrine. Its narrative of his experiences, of glimpses of 
his outer and inner life, of his aggressive energy, of his devotion to 
Jehovah as the God of the Hebrews, furnish random examples of the 
fruitage which may be expected from a life based upon principles of 
righteousness. Rabbinical schools and scholars gave Abraham first 
place in their “hall of fame,” and his conduct and words the chief 
seats in their synagogal discussions. Abraham was their model, and 
his life almost their ideal. 

The context of our verse is the background upon which we must 
take its measurement. The fifteenth chapter of Genesis opens with 
an assurance on the part of Jehovah that must certainly set at rest 
the anxiety of Abram. In a vision Jehovah appeared to Abram and 
said: “Fear not, Abram: I am thy shield, and thy exceeding great 
reward” (vs. 1). “Do not be anxious about the future, for I shall 
defend thee, and shall largely reward thee for leaving thy native land 
at my call.” Abram then reveals what has been troubling him and 
causing him to fear for the future. He has no child, and a foreigner, 
Eliezer the Damascene, is to be his heir. Jehovah quickly dispels 
this delusion with these words: ‘This man shall not be thine heir; 
but he that shall come forth out of thine own body shall be thine 
heir’ (vs. 4). Then as if to reassure him of the certain fulfilment 
and perpetuation of the promise, Abram is led forth on a starry 
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night, and told to look at the brilliantly clear heavens of that eastern 
land, and to count the number of stars if he is able, and it is 
added: “So shall thy seed be” (vs. 5). After this marvelous display 
of shining stars in confirmation of the promise of Jehovah, the writer 
says: “And he believed in Jehovah; and he reckoned it to him for 
righteousness” (vs. 6). Abram (so he is called in this chapter) 
accepted this as truth and believed that Jehovah would fulfil to him 
this promise, in spite of the fact that all present appearances dis- 
~ counted such a possibility. This belief of Abram, this trust in the 
word of Jehovah, is credited to him for righteousness. 

The Jewish schools in the so-called “interbiblical period’ prob- 
ably held some definite opinion on this phase of Abraham’s life. 
Mattathias, the father of the Maccabean leaders, in his dying mes- 
sage to his sons (I Macc. 2:52) says: “Was not Abraham found faithful 
in temptation, and it was reckoned unto him for righteousness,?”’ 
Ecclesiasticus in calling the roll of famous men in Israel’s history, 
says of Abraham: “who kept the law of the Most High ... . and 
when he was proved he was found faithful.” In both of these 
passages the writers had in mind Abraham’s command to offer up 
Isaac (Gen. 22:1), and thus based their conclusion on “works” 
rather than on “faith”? as embodied in Gen. 15:6. The Jewish 
interpretation of that period is echoed and practically indorsed by 
James when he says (2:21-23): “Was not Abraham our father 
justified by works when he offered Isaac his son upon the altar ?”’ 
His compliance with God’s command was then the basis of his 
righteousness or faith. It was a righteousness or faith built on 
obedience to law or command, hence a righteousness of works rather 
than of faith. 

The next notable interpreter of Abraham’s career was Philo, the 
Alexandrian philosopher (20 B.c.-42 A.D.) who sought to fuse and 
harmonize Hebrew religious thought with Greek philosophy. In at 
least ten passages he discusses the different clauses and ideas of our 
text. Lightfoot (Galatians, pp. 159 ff.) has made a careful study of 
these passages, covering several pages of his commentary, the pith 
of which is freely used in the following treatment. Philo, like Paul, 
his later contemporary, once or twice comments on the second clause 
of the verse, the imputation of righteousness to Abraham. Occa- 
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sionally faith is co-ordinated with piety, or is regarded as the reward 
rather than the source of a godly life. But generally faith is supreme 
in his theology. Thackeray (The Relation of St. Paul to Contemporary 
Jewish Thought, pp. 91 ff.) gives apt quotations from five of Philo’s 
works in which he discusses Gen. 15:6. Here are translations of 
some of his words: “To trust in God alone is the work of a great 
and stupendous intellect. And it is well said that his faith was 
counted for righteousness, for there is nothing so right (or just) as 
pure faith in God alone.’ “Perfect confidence in God is the sole 
work of righteousness.” “Praise is given to Abraham in Scripture 
because he believed God, a thing which may be said in a very brief 
space, but the successful achievement of which is the greatest of 
things. For in what else should one put one’s trust? Not in high 
position, wealth, health, etc.; all these are uncertain and deceitful. 
Faith in God then is the only sure and infallible good, . . . . the entire 
amelioration of the soul, which leans for support on Him who is the 
cause of all things, who is able to do all things and willeth to do those 
which are most excellent.” Other passages also speak of faith as 
“the most perfect of virtues,” and “the queen of virtues.” 

The writers of the New Testament next deserve attention. Our 
text is quoted by Paul (Rom. 4:3, 9, 22 and Gal. 3:6) and once by 
James (2:23). The latter is discussing the relation of works to 
faith. After making some plain bold statements he proceeds 
(vss. 20, 24): “But wilt thou know, O vain man, that faith apart 
from works is barren? Was not Abraham our father justified by 
works, in that he offered up Isaac his son upon the altar? Thou 
seest that faith wrought with his works, and by works was faith made 
perfect; and the scripture was fulfilled which saith, And Abraham 
believed God, and it was reckoned. unto him for righteousness; and 
he was called the friend of God. Ye see that by works a man is 
justified, and not only by faith.” On the other hand, Paul is arguing 
the simultaneous presence of the law and of faith, and the fact that 
neither excludes the other (Rom. 3:31). He is meeting an imaginary 
objector (Sanday-Headlam, ad. loc., pp. 97 f.) who claims special 
merit in the great acts of Abraham. Paul replies (vss. 2, 3): “If 
Abraham was justified by works, he hath whereof to glory; but not 
toward God. For what saith the Scripture? And Abraham believed 
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God, and it was reckoned unto him for righteousness.”” Then as 
further illuminating the thought he goes on (vss. 4, 5): “Now to 
him that worketh, the reward is not reckoned as of grace, but as of 
debt. But to him that worketh not, but believeth on him that justi- 
fieth the ungodly, his faith is reckoned for righteousness.” Farther 
on in the argument Paul says (vss. 8, 9): “Blessed is the man to 
whom the Lord will not reckon sin. Is this blessing then pronounced 
upon the circumcision, or upon the uncircumcision also? for we say, 
To Abraham his faith was reckoned for righteousness.”’ Paul further 
appeals to Abraham’s belief in the promise of posterity (vs. 18), and 
especially of the birth of a son, Isaac (vss. 19-21), and adds (vs. 22): 
“Wherefore also it was reckoned unto him for righteousness.” 
Paul stands by the apparent meaning of the Genesis passage, and 
speaks of trustful reliance on God’s grace as the basis of righteousness. 
James on the other hand, takes the view current in the rabbinical 
schools of his day, and adopts the general tenor of the life of the 
patriarch as a basis of his interpretation of the text. The life of 
Abraham shows that on the occasion of the offering of Isaac, action 
and obedience were facts, and these constituted the perfection of his 
faith, the basis of the righteousness which was credited to him. 

It is not probabie that James was issuing a rebuttal to Paul’s 
doctrine of faith, nor that Paul was aiming at that of James. Each 
was speaking from a different point of view, from different experiences 
in practical life, and from different estimates of the value of the teach- 
ings of the religious schools of the Rabbis. Sanday (Romans, p. 104) 
sums up the matter in few words: “It [the apparent variance in 
teaching] does not amount to more than the fact that both quote 
the same verse, Gen. 15:6, and both treat it with reference to the 
antithesis of works and faith.” 

Paul’s use of Gen. 15:6 in Gal. 3:6 may be understood by an 
examination of the context. Vs. 5 reads: “He therefore that sup- 
plieth to you the spirit, and worketh miracles among (marg. im) you, 
doeth he it by the works of the law, or by the hearing of faith ?”’ 
Really the answer to this question is presupposed. It would be: 
“By faith, of course; it was so with Abraham;” ‘even as Abraham 
believed God, and it was reckoned unto him for righteousness.” 
This quotation is followed by a discussion of the comparative merits 
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of the law and of faith, in their efficaciousness for man before God. 
Paul’s use therefore of this text, both in Romans and in Galatians, 
is practically one and the same. 

Turning now to the apostolic age, to the rabbinical schools of this 
period, we discover another interpretation of our text. Abraham’s 
life and history form an important place in all their discussions. The 
book of Second Esdras, assigned to that age, carries several striking 
statements on faith. In the last days, “the land shall be barren of 
faith’? (5:1); eternal life shall be the possession of those who “have 
gathered faith for a treasure” (6:5). The wicked “have not been 
faithful to his statutes, and have not performed his works” (7:24). 
Punishment can be averted by him “who shall be able to escape by 
his works or by faith whereby he hath believed” (g:7.) God watches 
over those “who have works and faith toward the Almighty” (13:23). 

In the Mechilta, in a second-century Midrash (Lightfoot, Gala- 
tians, p. 162) there are several references to these faith-texts of the 
Old Testament. Under the comments on Exod. 14:31 we read: 
“Great is faith whereby Israel believed on him that spake and the 
world was..... Abraham our father inherited this world and the 


be ees Only as a reward for their faith were the Israelites 
redeemed out of Egypt, for it said, ‘and the people believed.’ ... . 
What is the cause of David’s joy (Ps. 91:1)? It is the reward of 
faith, whereby our fathers believed.” 

The terms used and the definitions given seem to be almost iden- 
tical with those of the New Testament writings. Yet it is not always 
safe to infer that the inner content was the same, for with different 
ideas as a background the same words may convey quite different 
meanings. 

The Judaism represented in these quotations is voiced in the 
statement, “ We are Abraham’s sons, we have Abraham to our father.”’ 
This was a protest against the selfish isolation of the positions of 
Philo of Alexandria, and they classed themselves as a community, 
a brotherhood, ruled by the same laws and ideas. Right here, says 
Lightfoot (Galatians, p. 163) Paul and rabbinical Judaism meet on 
a par. But more than this one cannot affirm. The Rabbis insisted 
on a rigorous observance of outward ordinances, while Paul regarded 


world to come solely by the merit of faith whereby he believed in the 
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it as a spiritual state, a firm dependence on God. Paul claimed to 
be a son of Abraham, not of flesh and blood, but of the spirit. Abra- 
ham’s sons, according to Paul, were those who inherited Abraham’s 
faith. 

The modern interpretation of this passage in Genesis takes a very 
practical turn and touches directly the life of every believer. Abraham 
faced an apparent impossibility. God had promised him a posterity 
(Gen. 12:2), a great nation. But Sarah had had no child, and was 
now past age. God’s promise had not been fulfilled. Abraham 
became fearful of the future, that his family would be extinguished, 
that the accumulations of a lifetime would be inherited by an alien. 
When his faith in God was stormed by such doubts, and in anxiety 
and confusion was about to surrender, God came to him in a vision, 
and checked his wavering faith by, “Fear not, Abram.” The 
patriarch’s doubts had gone so far as to throw out God’s promise of 
a son, and to look for a substitute fulfilment of some kind. He is 
now not only reassured that he shall have a son, but that his posterity 
shall be as numerous as the stars of the heavens. After this vision 
our text is added by the author of Genesis. 

Abraham “believed in,” trusted in, had faith in, the promise of 
Jehovah and dismissed his doubts and fears. His belief—trust and 
faith in Jehovah—was credited to him for righteousness. It was . 
reckoned as equal to, as in the place of, “righteousness.”” There was 
no “law” which he should obey and no works that he should per- 
form, in order to validate this belief, trust, or faith in Jehovah that 
his promise should be fulfilled. It was not necessary that Abraham 
should be made perfect, that his human nature should be sanctified, 
in order that he should be credited with righteousness. This faith 
of an imperfect human being in One who promised a seemingly 
impossible thing is reckoned as equivalent to a life of perfect obe- 
dience to law. This was one of the foregleams of the free grace of 
the gospel based solely on faith in the promises of God. With all 
our doubts and fears and imperfections, “belief in him that justifieth 
the ungodly” (Rom. 4:5) is reckoned for righteousness, and we have 
here the germ of the Christian scheme of faith. 
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Jesus’ earlier ministry is characterized by the preponderance of 
works of healing over teaching. The healing ministry of the Master 
has never yet been adequately treated. Its extent is little realized. 
Even a little study of the events of those early davs surprises us in 
their revelation of the nature, frequency, extent, and significance 
of his beneficent activity (Mark 1:21-34, 39; 2:1-12; 11:4-5; 
Luke 5:12-26; 7:2-17; Matt. 8:1-17; 8:28-34; 9:1-8; 9:18-35; 
John 4:46-54; 5:1-9). 

Whatever the fundamental purpose of these works of healing 
power, one thing is very evident from the records—they attracted 
large crowds to the Master and lifted him high upon the wave of a 
great popularity. The cumulative force of the many statements 
made by the evangelists regarding this result of Jesus’ miracles is 
exceedingly impressive (Mark 1:33, 37, 45; 2:2, 13; 3:7-12; 
Luke 4:14, 15, 42; 5:1, 15,17; 7:17; Matt. 4:24, 25; 8:16; 9:8, 
31; 36). 

The popularity thus achieved by Jesus had two very far-reaching 
results. On the one hand, it so increased his work that he was led 
to select and systematically train a band of disciples who should 
multiply his effectiveness in dealing with the physical and spiritual 
needs of the multitudes that thronged about him. On the other 
hand, the numbers in the crowds drawn to Jesus and their growing 
enthusiasm for him awoke the envy and fear of the Jewish religious 
leaders and led them to organize definitely to counteract his influence 
and ultimately to compass his death. 

This opposition to Jesus was not a sudden thing. It was gradual, 

1 This study covers the International Uniform Sunday-School Lessons for May 
15, 22, 29, and June 5. 
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and its growth, a marked characteristic of these early days, is deserv- 
ing of more than passing notice as an understanding of it is necessary 
to an intelligent grasp of later events. 

The Jerusalem Pharisees were the self-constituted censors of all 
religious movements among their own people, not initiated by them- 
selves. They had sent an investigating committee to John the 
Baptist during the early days of his ministry to inquire into his his- 
tory, the nature of his message, and the validity of his credentials 
(John 1:19-28). This same critical, suspicious attitude met Jesus 
as he began his public ministry introduced by John and, at first, 
voicing John’s message. From this time to the death of Jesus we 
may trace a gradual transformation in the attitude of the Pharisees 
and scribes from natural suspicion and silent criticism, through 
irritation, envy, and anger, to open criticism, covert and open attack, 
and foul conspiracy. Much is revealed in the plain statements of 
the record, but much more can be read between the lines. 

If we accept the two cleansings of the temple as recorded in 
John 2:13-22 and Mark 11:15—19, we have in the former the beginning 
of Pharisaic antagonism to Jesus. His act of reforming zeal in 
driving out the temple desecrators was not only an attack upon these 
offenders but also an attack upon the priests who profited by the 
sales in the temple courts and a virtual rebuke of the religious leaders 
whose duty it was to keep God’s house sacred and who had neither 
the courage nor the piety to remove these abominations themselves. 
That an upstart from Galilee should thus force them into public 
humiliation was bad enough; that he thus assumed messianic prerog- 
atives, was unpardonable effrontery and a challenge, while his mysti- 
fying reply to their demand for a sign did not tend to placate their 
rising irritation. This bold young fanatic would bear watching. 

The only other direct reference we have to the opposition of the 
Pharisees of Jerusalem during this early period that closes with the 
crisis at Capernaum after the feeding of the five thousand occurs in 
connection with the healing of the infirm man at the pool on the 
Sabbath (John 5:1-47). Because Jesus broke the Sabbath and also 
made himself equal with God, the Jews persecute him and seek to 
kill him (John 5:16-18). Some explanation is necessary regarding 
the cause for this seemingly sudden and unreasonable determination 
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upon Jesus’ death. We find it in the history of his recorded relations 
with the Pharisees and scribes outside of Jerusalem with whom, how- 
ever, the Jerusalem leaders were in close communication. 

Shortly after the inauguration of Jesus’ work in Capernaum we find 
Jesus in conflict with the authorities upon the occasion of the healing 
of the paralytic (Matt. 9: 2-8; and parallels). A committee is on the 
spot to watch the Master’s actions and note his utterances. Evidently 
this committee is a special arrangement of the Jerusalem authorities, 
as Luke informs us that “there were Pharisees and doctors of the 
law sitting by which were come out of every village of Galilee, and 
Judea and Jerusalem” (Luke 5:17). Jesus’ claim to the power of 
forgiving sin awakens within their minds the charge of blasphemy 
against him, though the charge is not uttered, while the actual cure 
of the afflicted man put forward by Jesus as a proof of his power in 
the spiritual realm fails to convince those who do not want to be con- 
vinced and only confirms them in the belief that Jesus is a danger- 
ous character. 

About the same time Jesus offends the social taste and the cere- 
monial usage of the Pharisees in Galilee by eating with publicans and 
sinners, the disreputable folk of the time. By thus flying in the face 
of the dictates of current etiquette and religion Jesus incurs grave 
displeasure (Matt. 9:9-13), and provokes an attempt on the part of 
the Pharisees to discredit him with his disciples (Mark 2:16). It is 
only a short while after this event that we find the Pharisees sending 
on its blighting way this bit of gossip with its dangerous half-truth— 
“He is a gluttonous man, a wine-bibber, a friend of publicans and 
sinners” (Matt. 11:19). 

But it is Jesus’ fine disregard of traditional customs that had 
lost their real significance which precipitates matters in Galilee as 
also in Judea. The failure of Jesus and his disciples to observe the 
customary fasts, which even John’s disciples observed, awakens a 
questioning which has within it a charge of disrespect, irreverence, 
and disobedience to age-long custom (Matt. 9:14-17). For the 
disciples of Jesus to neglect these facts was bad enough, but for 
Jesus, esteemed a rabbi, to justify the neglect was startling and most 
reprehensible. Nor was this all. In the parables of the patches and 
the wine skins, spoken in connection with this event, Jesus in effect 
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tells them that fasting may be a good thing for John and for them 
with their spirit and their beliefs. “I, however, have come to bring 
a new spirit into religious life and that spirit must find its own forms 
of expression. You cannot mix the two” (Matt.g:16,17). They 
understood him, as he intended that they should, to set himself 
against the current forms of religious life, and this, on the part of a 
popular leader, they resented and opposed. 

More important to the Pharisee and scribe than fasting was the 
keeping of the Sabbath. This was distinctive of the Jewish religious 
life. In the effort to separate the Jews most completely from the 
gentiles the Sabbath command had received an infinite number of 
burdensome and meaningless applications. The Pharisees prided 
themselves upon the punctilious observance of these multitudinous 
rules and made their strict observance the test of a man’s religious 
life. They watched very closely, therefore, this man who so fear- 
lessly rode over their traditions in other respects. ‘The opportunity 
for criticism here soon came. His disciples were walking through a 
cornfield on the Sabbath day and being hungry pulled some of the 
grain (a phase of threshing, and so illegal) and ate (Matt. 12:1-8). 
The Pharisees complain to Jesus who heartily justifies his disciples 
in the violation of the letter of the law, appealing to an event in David’s 
life and to the case of priests who labor on the Sabbath in the temple 
as occasions when the letter of the law was violated. These actions 
were not only allowed but approved. It angered the Pharisees to 
have the heart thus taken out of their charge but more still to have 
Jesus put himself and his disciples on the same plane with David, 
the Lord’s anointed, and with the priests of the temple. When, 
however, he went even farther and declared that the Sabbath was 
made. for man’s benefit and not the reverse, which idea their bur- 
densome rules implied, and that he, the Son of Man (itself a messianic 
claim), was lord also of the Sabbath, we can imagine that their rage 
knew no bounds. 

A little later, perhaps the very next Sabbath, a special committee 
of the scribes and Pharisees is waiting at the synagogue for the 
purpose of finding further evidence against Jesus (Matt. 12:9-14). 
Jesus, seeing them in their critical mood and also seeing a man near 
by in great physical need, boldly forces the issue. He anticipates 
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any criticism by asking them the direct question: “Is it legal on the 
Sabbath day to do good or to do harm?” (Mark 3:4). They found 
themselves caught on a very uncomfortable dilemma and they had 
the humiliation of keeping silence or facing a worse humiliation by 
attempting an answer. The appeal Jesus then made to their moral 
sense in its right to interpret the Sabbath command fell short because 
their hearts were “hardened.” For the first time, so far as any 
record is concerned, Jesus is angry with them (Mark 3:5), and they, 
too, are filled with madness (Luke 6:11). They leave the synagogue, 
hunt up the Herodians, erstwhile their enemies—a party of Jews in 
favor of the Herodian rule—and together they lay their plans for 
putting Jesus out of the way. Matters have now reached the same 
crisis in Galilee as in Judea, the Pharisees and scribes are determined 
upon the death of Jesus (John 5:17; Matt. 12:14). 

Thus far we have noted only the direct references to the antagonism 
of the Pharisees and scribes. Other events, however, occurred which 
had great influence in intensifying the hatred that finally determined 
upon Jesus’ death. Time and space permit only an enumeration of 
the more significant of these facts—the choice of the publican 
Matthew, a hated tax-collector, to be one of Jesus’ disciples (Matt. 
9:9-15); the inauguration of a religious movement by Jesus without 
consulting them in the matter; the very choice of twelve men so 
easily symbolic of the twelve tribes awakened suspicion (Mark 3: 
13-19); the nature of the kingdom which he preached so different 
in its spiritual essence from the mechanical, material, and political 
conception they held and advanced (Matt., chaps. 5-7, and elsewhere) ; 
his unhesitant and sympathetic relations with the Samaritans (John, 
chap. 4) and with the gentiles (Matt. 8: 5-13); his claim of superiority 
to Moses and tradition (Matt., chap. 5), and of messiahship as 
indirectly made by his act of cleansing the temple (John 2:13-22); 
his usage of the term “Son of Man,” applying it to himself (Matt. 
8:20; 9:6; 12:8), and his reference to messianic prophecy as ful- 
filled in his own ministry (Luke 4:16-21); his warnings against the 
righteousness of the scribes and Pharisees’and the evident charges 
of unreality, evasion, ostentation, hypocrisy in their religion (Matt., 
chaps. 6, 7); his definite, direct attacks upon them (John 5:42 ff.); 
his comparison of the gentile faith with that of the Jews to the Jews’ 
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discredit, and the picture of the future kingdom which he drew in 
which the hated gentile is seated with the Jewish patriarchs at the 
great feast while the “sons of the kingdom” are excluded (Matt. 
8:5-13). Nothing is directly said in our records thus far that any 
one of these facts actually occasioned opposition, but, human nature 
being as it is, we may be sure that it was just such facts as these 
which materially aided in the development of the opposition of the 
Pharisees from an attitude of critical inquiry to one of determined 
and murderous antagonism, and which supply the missing links of 
what otherwise might seem a sudden development. 

All of these facts, direct and indirect, are made more significant 
by the added fact of Jesus’ great and growing popularity with the 
people. To the Pharisee, who saw plainly the issue, it was a con- 
flict between an age-long, revered system and a powerful, fanatic, 
resourceful, and dangerous man. 

With this situation in mind we turn to the events narrated in 
Matt. 12:22-45. This man who claims religious leadership so 
authoritatively, who draws and holds such large crowds about him 
and from them gains disciples both by his gracious words of authority 
unlike that of the scribes and Pharisees and also by his marvelous 
deeds of love and sympathy, arouses fresh enthusiasm by healing 
completely and immediately a man both blind and dumb. The 
multitude marvels, and the question rises spontaneously, “Is this 
the Messiah?” Nor is this the first time that this idea has risen in 
the minds of the thoughtful. They, as well as the Pharisees, remem- 
ber the announcement with which John greeted Jesus on Jordan’s 
banks, “Behold, the Lamb of God which taketh away the sin of the 
world” (John 1:29); Andrew, one of the multitude of Galilee, had 
spread the news to others besides his brother Peter: “We have found 
the Messiah” (John 1:41); even where his messiahship had not 
been affirmed he had been greeted as “a great prophet” (Luke 7:16) 
in whose ministry God had revealed himself. Nor were the cries 
of demonized men without their influence upon the inflammable 
material of the oriental mind: “Thou art the Son of God” 
(Luke 4:41) and “the Holy One of God” (Mark 1:24). This ques- 
tion then raised in the presence of the Pharisees, “Is this the Mes- 
siah ?”” demanded an answer. What shall they say? The miracle 
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can neither be denied nor explained away. They conclude to do the 
only thing their stubbornness and hatred can do. “Yes, the deed 
is wonderful! But it does not prove Jesus to be the Messiah using 
God’s power. Far from it. It clearly shows he is in league with 
the prince of devils. Not God but Beelzebub is the power behind 
this man. Shun him, therefore, lest he use this devilish power on 
you.” Such is the meaning of the reply of the Pharisees. 

The weakness of the statement is clearly seen by the multitude in 
whose estimation the Pharisees by such arguments lose ground; 
nevertheless Jesus takes advantage of the opportunity the challenge 
afforded to expose further the extremity to which the Pharisees had 
come and to point out their great spiritual danger. With calmness and 
yet with intensity he exposes their real nature to themselves and to 
the listening crowd: “Ye offspring of vipers! Out of the abundance 
of the heart the mouth speaketh. What then must be the moral 
depravity and wickedness out from which these blasphemies of yours 
have issued!” (Matt. 12:34). 

This incident marks the first great open break between Jesus and 
the Pharisees. We have heard mutterings of the approaching storm 
and seen an occasional lightning flash, but now the fury is on and 
will be on until it expends itself at the cross. Jesus evidently tries © 
no more to win the Pharisee and scribe. In fact when next we find 
them demanding a sign from him (Matt. 12: 38-45) he does not argue 
nor deal gently but absolutely refuses, and with great feeling calls 
upon them, the religious leaders, to repent in the presence of One— 
himself—who is greater than Jonah in whose presence Nineveh 
repented, and greater than Solomon to whose words of wisdom even 
the Queen of Sheba attended. Here, too, he utters his first cry of 
doom against the evil generation to which they belonged. ‘There is 
no healing of the breach after this, but a settled and increasingly 
intense warfare. The opposition of the Pharisees to Jesus thus begun 
is the most significant of all the antagonism he experienced. Yet 
there were other phases of opposition which he encountered that are 
worthy of note. ; 

From within his own family and from among his own friends he 
receives opposition. Coming to believe that Jesus was mentally 
unbalanced because of his excessive zeal and his labor-filled hours 
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which left him hardly time to eat, they endeavor to restrain him in 
his work and to get him away from it (Mark 3:20,21). From 
this time on he, no doubt, found his work among the people some- 
what handicapped by their knowledge of the fact that his own relatives 
deemed him crazy. Undoubtedly, too, this had considerable bearing 
upon his attitude and words at the time the message was brought to 
him that his mother and brethren were asking for him (Matt. 12: 
46--50; Mark 3:31-35). 

Herod, the tetrarch of Galilee and Perea, the one who had per- 
mitted the murder of John the Baptist, hears of Jesus about this 
time and seeks to see him (Matt. 14:1-12; Luke g:g). On the sur- 
face, his reason seems to be that of curious speculation, but Luke 
13:31, 32 shows that his intentions were deadly and thus in Herod, 
the reigning ruler and representative of political power, we have 
another element in the gathering and growing opposition which 
Jesus himself recognized. 

One more and perhaps the most disheartening source of opposi- 
tion is revealed in Matt. 14:13-23 and parallels. In spite of the 
opposition of scribes, Pharisees, relatives, Herod, and the Herodians, 
Jesus steadily gains popularity with the multitudes; his very attitude 
toward the scribes and Pharisees, hated by the common people, wins 
the allegiance of many. Wherever he goes a great crowd follows. 
He attempts to go with his disciples into a quiet place for a little 
rest, but they cannot escape the crowd with its varied needs. In 
compassion and self-forgetfulness Jesus heals their sick and then, 
because they are weary and hungry and far from home, he graciously 
and marvelously supplies them with an abundance of food. Nothing 
has ever happened that so arouses their enthusiasm. The days 
of Moses and the manna seem about to be repeated. This man 
must be the prophet long foretold (Deut. 18:15-18); certainly 
here in the person of this great healer and bountiful provider they 
had found the one above all others qualified to rule over their land 
and with great unanimity they try to force the kingship upon him 
(John 6:14, 15). But grieved at their action Jesus eludes them, and 
thus disappoints and grieves them. In the words that soon follow 
(John 6:22-58) he puts an end to their national hopes so far as he 
is concerned and alienates himself from them, for he declares that 
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his true mission is not to the body but to the soul, not to give temporal 
and physical life but eternal life, and furthermore indicates that this 
mission is not to be realized by way of a royal earthly throne but by 
the way of death. 

Thus Jesus not only loses the support of some who hereafter 
become indifferent, but he awakens the displeasure and ill will of 
those who had pinned their faith upon him as the coming king (John 
6:66) and who now join his detractors. 

This event, the crisis at Capernaum, marks the turning-point in 
Jesus’ ministry. Opposition has grown so strong that he gives him- 
self no longer to the crowds and the working of miracles but to the 
Twelve and the work of teaching the things of the kingdom and of 
revealing himself to them in his true character. It costs to be a 
Savior, and his mission took him through bitter and prolonged 
opposition that long before its culmination cast the shadow of the 
cross upon his path. 


Exploration and Discovery 


FRESH LIGHT ON THE STORY OF THE DELUGE 

The Babylonian story of the Deluge as recorded by the Babylonian 
priest Berossus was known to Eusebius, the church historian, whose 
narrative of the Flood has been preserved for us by the Greek writers, 
Alexander Polyhistor and Abydenus. According to this story, the god 
Chronos revealed to Xisuthros in a dream that he was about to destroy all 
life by a deluge and directed Xisuthros to save himself, his family, and 
relatives by building a ship large enough to accommodate themselves, 
some birds and beasts, and the necessary nourishment. Xisuthros carried 
out these instructions and betook himself to his ship when the flood came. 
Three times did he release birds in order to discover whether the waters 
were abating. Upon disembarking, he with his immediate family built an 
altar and sacrificed to the gods, who thereupon took him and his family to 
the heavens, leaving the rest of the party wondering whither they had gone. 
A voice from the air told the survivors that Xisuthros and his family had 
been honored by being taken into the company of the gods and that they 
should return to Babylonia from Armenia, where the ship had landed. 

This story remained without any corroboration till December 3, 1872, 
when George Smith read before the Society of Biblical Archaeology in 
London a translation of some Assyrian tablets found in the Library of 
Ashurbanipal in the palace at Nineveh which contained the story of the 
Flood. This in general accorded with the story of Berossus, but was much 
more detailed and added many things of interest. For example, the Flood 
was sent because of man’s sin; it lasted seven days; a dove was sent forth 
first, a swallow next, but the third time a raven, which did not return; the 
boat was coated within and without with bitumen. 

These tablets, dating from about 660 B.c., were known to be copies of 
older ones. Some old Babylonian fragments of the same story, now in the 
private collection of J. Pierpont Morgan, which add no new information 
of any value, do demonstrate the existence of the story as far back as the 
eleventh year of King Ammisaduga of Babylon, i.e., about 1973 B.c., or 
according to Hilprecht, 1868 B.c. But these too are known to have been 
copies of still older originals. 

Professor Hilprecht, of the University of Pennsylvania, has just pub- 
lished in his Earliest Version of the Babylonian Deluge Story (Philadelphia: 
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University of Pennsylvania, 1910), another fragment of the Deluge story 
found among the tablets brought back to America by the expedition of 
the University of Pennsylvania to Nippur, which are now in the Museum 
of the University of Pennsylvania. As translated by Professor Hilprecht, 
the tablet reads: 


{I declare unto] thee [that confines of heaven and earth] I will loosen, [a 
deluge I will make, and] it shall sweep away all men together [but thou seek 
ljife before the deluge cometh forth; [for to all living beings], as many as there 
are, I will bring overthrow, destruction, annihilation Build a great ship 
and .... total height shall be its structure. It shall be a houseboat carrying 
what has been saved of life With a strong deck cover it. [The ship] 
which thou shalt make, [into it br]ing the beasts of the field, the birds of heaven, 
[and the creeping things, two of everything] instead of a number . . . . and the 


The bracketed portions of the translation represent conjectural 
restorations made by Professor Hilprecht on the basis not of anything 
upon the tablet but of the biblical narrative itself (p. 57). These portions 
being eliminated, Professor Hilprecht’s statement that the new fragment 
“agrees most remarkably with the biblical story in very essential details 
both as to contents and language” (p. 59) seems rather exaggerated. 
Professor Hilprecht declares this to be an older tablet even than that of 
J. Pierpont Morgan, going back into the period prior to 2000 B.c. The 
only evidence available as to its date apparently is the paleographical, and 
the knowledge of the stratum of the site from which it came. In any case 
it adds nothing to our present knowledge concerning the time when the 
Babylonian story was taken over by Israel and incorporated into its religious 
literature. On the other hand, it does strengthen the evidence for the 
existence of varying recensions of the Deluge narrative in Babylonian 
literature. J. M. P. S. 


Book Rediews 


Religion in the Making: A Study in Biblical Sociology. By 
SAMUEL G. SmitH, D.D., Ph.D., LL.D. New York: Macmillan, 
253 pages. $1.25. 

The main emphasis of this book is upon the subtitle. Accordingly, 
the author says: ‘‘I formed the opinion that sociology might prove one of 
the best instruments for the interpretation of the Bible, and that, on the 
other hand, the Bible might prove to be one of the best sources of socio- 
logical material” (preface). If the book did nothing more than advertise 
the claims of scientific sociology in the field of biblical interpretation, it 
would not be written in vain. And while it occupies a scientific platform, 
it also has the merit of insisting upon due reverence for religion as a histori- 
cal factor which cannot be lightly treated by the phrasemaker. 

It may be admitted that the book is ‘‘an introduction to a valuable 
way of looking at the Bible” (p. 10), without at the same time conceding 
that the book is a valuable introduction to the Bible. The author speaks 
of “‘the genetic idea of history” (p. 10), and of “‘the sociological study of 
the idea of God” (p. 40); but he makes the surprising statement that ‘‘a 
consistent development of the idea of God is not found in the Scriptures” 
(p. 66). If this is true, the sociologist, as such, had better avoid the prob- 
lem of the Bible. While the book is a good advertisement of our need for 
biblical sociology, it is not a piece of close reasoning; nor is there a dis- 
tinctive thesis to be discovered in it. Wecannot “‘separate” the problem 
of the Old Testament from the problem of Christianity. For both 
Christianity and the Old Testament are subsumed under the distinctive 
biblical religion of a redeeming God. In the Old Testament this dis- 
tinctive religion enters the life of a single society; in the New Testa- 
ment, it enters through Christ into the life of society at large. Christianity 
is the middle term between modern scholarship and the Old Testament; 
and a scientific biblical sociology necessarily works in view of the Bible as 
a whole. 

It is to be feared that his animadversions upon biblical critics will but 
lead astray those whom the author seems anxious to guide. He writes: 
“The trouble with the critic is that he has not done enough” (p.4). This may 
be true; but if such pronouncements are not accompanied by an accurate 
bill of particulars, they will tend to alienate that portion of the public 
from which the author hopes to win a constituency. To admit, as this 
author does, that literary and historical criticism clears the way for biblical 
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sociology, and then to proclaim that the critic has “greatly disappointed 
his friends” (p. 5), and that ‘“‘he has brought neither peace nor comfort” 
(ibid.), is poor tactics. ‘He has dethroned the old Bible,” writes the 
author; ‘‘but he has not enthroned any new oracle.” We doubt not only 
the accuracy, but the wisdom, of saying that the Bible has been “dethroned.” 
For the “‘enthronement” of any new oracle we have searched the book 
in vain. 

The author has nowhere stated the problem of biblical sociology. 
The origin of the distinctive biblical religion within a circumscribed social 
area, and its propagation throughout the world, involve a technical 
sociological problem which is not recognized by this book. The task of 
scientific sociology with reference to the Bible is to give a systematic 
description of the circumstances under which a primitive clan cult was 
transformed into a religion fit for society at large; but the accomplishment 
of this task demands more devotion to critical method than is evident in 


this treatise. 
Louis WALLIS 


CHICAGO 


Volistandiges Griechisch-Deutsches Handworterbuch zu den 
Schriften des Neuen Testaments und der ubrigen urchrist- 
lichen Literatur. Von Dr. Epwin PREUSCHEN. Giessen: 
Tépelmann, 1g08-10. 1,184 columns. M. 14. 

The Greek-German dictionary of the New Testament, the parts of 
which have been appearing at intervals during the past eighteen months, 
is brought to a conclusion by the appearance of the seventh instalment 
(xpoa8Xé€w bis @PéAywos) in January, 1910. Dr. Preuschen has been 
engaged upon his lexicon for fifteen years (1895-1910), being inspired to 
undertake it by his work upon Stade’s Hebrew Dictionary, the conciseness 
of which he has sought to imitate. It is long indeed since a large New 
Testament lexicon has appeared, and very much longer since a complete 
New Testament lexicon has been produced except as a revision of a pre- 
viously existing one. Professor Thayer based his admirable Lexicon 
(1886) upon the work of Grimm (1862-68), and Grimm in turn built upon 
Wilke’s Clavis Novi Testamenti Theologica (2d ed., 1851). The appear- 
ance of Preuschen’s dictionary is therefore no ordinary event in the progress 
of New Testament study. 

In the interest of conciseness, much that relates to the history of the 
words treated, their meaning in Homer, Attic, etc., is omitted by Dr. 
Preuschen. For the same reason, he has declined to avail himself of the 
new lexical wealth that the papyri have brought us. The use of this would 
undoubtedly have complicated his task and delayed its completion, yet 
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many will regret the limitation. It would be ungrateful however to dwell 
upon this aspect of the first really new and complete New Testament lexicon 
that has appeared since Wilke’s. One characteristic of the new lexicon 
which goes far toward making up for this defect is the mention made under 
almost every important article of recent theological literature bearing upon 
the history or meaning of the word in question. The result is a compact 
and modern dictionary, which promises to be very generally useful, but 
does not always afford the interpretative help so abundantly supplied by 
Thayer. There is in general no very elaborate analysis of meanings, and 
the work is likely to be more useful for the grammatical interpretation of 
the New Testament than for the more searching processes of logical exegesis. 
The exclusion of classical meanings and references, too, is disadvantageous 
for the historical study of words, so emphasized by Grimm, and so fruitful 
for thorough interpretation. 

Dr. Preuschen’s lexicon differs in some important respects from previous 
works of the same general character. It is not limited to the New Testa- 
ment, but includes other Christian writings of the earliest times, the Apos- 
tolic Fathers, and those writings (such as the Gospel of Peter, the Sayings 
of Jesus, etc.) which are included in Dr. Preuschen’s Antilegomena. The 
purpose of this is to give the student of the New Testament the means of 
a wider lexical induction and historical survey than the former isolated 
treatment of the New Testament permitted. For purposes of historical 
study, this is evidently the practical and reasonable course, and in this 
respect Dr. Preuschen’s work surpasses all its predecessors. It is a 
further advantage of this method, that it supplies students of the earliest 
patristic literature with long-needed lexical help. Indeed, to both fields of 
study a real service has been rendered by this innovation. 

Most of the earlier parts of the work have been noticed in the Biblical 
World as they have appeared and various slight defects there noted have 
been corrected in Dr. Preuschen’s final “‘Berichtigungen.” A few details 
relating to the final fasciculus may be noted. Some words occurring in 
the ‘Apostolic Fathers have been accidentally omitted from the lexicon: 
mpoadew (bind), col. 972, mpdaGev, col. 976, avAAaBy, col. 1047, 
col. 1050, col. 1050, Tetpas, col. 1085, col. 1115, PvAapyos, 
col. 1142. Taéis should precede Taovia, col. 1075. The reference for 
br€éppaxos should be I Clem. 45:7 (not 47:5). vAaxiLw occurs in I Clem. 
45:4 as well as in Acts 22:29. But these are after all minor matters, and 
we may congratulate Dr. Preuschen and all serious students of the New 
Testament upon this important addition to our instruments of study. 

Epcar J. GoopsPEED 

THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 
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Pew Literature 


The most important books listed in these columns will receive notice in the book-review pages. 


OLD TESTAMENT 
ARTICLES 
Toy, C. H. Panbabylonianism. The Harvard Theological Review, January, pp. 
47-84. 
A sketch of the rise of the Panbabylonian school of interpretation with an expo- 


sition and criticism of the views represented by that school. This constitutes one of 
the best brief discussions and refutations of the Panbabylonian argument. 


Lyon, D. G. The Harvard Expedition to Samaria. Jbid., pp. 136-38. 

A concise statement of the results of the season’s digging from May 31, 1909, 
to November 14. The chief objects of interest uncovered were (1) the ground-plan 
of a temple supposed to have been erected by Herod the Great; (2) “the massive 
outlines and a portion of the wall of a still older structure, which Dr. Reisner thinks 
is the palace of Omri and Ahab. ” 


Barton, G. A. Abraham and Archaeology. Journal of Biblical Literature, Vol. 
XXVIII, pp. 152-68. 
A most keen and searching criticism of the view that archaeological science has 
vindicated the historical character of the Old Testament story of Abraham. 
PETERS, J. P. The Earliest Hebrew Writings. Jbid., pp. 169-81. 


A study of the religious and social conditions out of which came the Hebrew 
traditions, myths, legends, and songs, belonging to the times prior to David. 


Haypn, H. M. Azariah of Judah and Tiglathpileser III. Jbid., pp. 182-99. 

A careful presentation of the evidence pointing toward the identification of Azariah 
of Judah and Azrijau of Ja’udi, which is at present given up by the majority of scholars. 
This article will indeed ‘‘bespeak a reopening of the question.” 

Driver, S. R. The Method of Studying the Psalter. The Expositor, February, 


pp. 114-31. 

This second article in a series upon this general theme devotes itself to an expo- 
sition of Pss. 45 and 70. It is hardly necessary to say that the ‘‘method”’ is illustrated 
here by a piece of Dr. Driver’s well-known and thoroughgoing grammatical and 
historical interpretation. 


NEW TESTAMENT 
BOOKS 


Kenyon, F. G. Codex Alexandrinus in Reduced Photographic Facsimile. New 
Testament and Clementine Epistles. London: British Museum, 1909. Pp. 11, 
Plates 286. 

Thirty years have passed since the New Testament part of Codex Alexandrinus 
appeared (1879) in photographic facsimile. A much more convenient and elegant 
facsimile in quarto has now been published by the British Museum trustees, with an 
introduction by Mr. Kenyon. The three Old Testament volumes are to follow. 
PEAKE, ARTHURS. A Critical Introduction to the New Testament (Studies in Theol- 

ogy). New York: Scribner, 1910. Pp. 242. 75 cents net. 

This concise and intelligent Introduction puts the present state of that important 
part of New Testament study clearly before the English reader. The conclusions 
reached are on some matters decidedly conservative: thus the Fourth Gospel is 
ascribed to the apostle John. On the other hand II Peter was written not long before 
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150 A.D.; it is held to be probable that Luke’s writings depend upon Josephus, and 
fall later than 93 or 94 A.D.; and the Pastoral Epistles in their present form are not 
from the hand of Paul. The value of Professor Peake’s work makes the reader regret 
that he has dealt with some problems so briefly. 

Burkitt, F. Crawrorp. The Earliest Sources for the Life of Jesus. [Modern 
Religious Problems.] Boston: Houghton Mifflin Co., 1910. Pp. 131. 50 cents 
net. 

Professor Burkitt discusses the Synoptic Problem, the origin and sources of 
Mark, and the composition of Matthew and Luke in a vigorous, popular, and intelli- 
gent way. 

Bacon, B. W. The Fourth Gospel in Research and Debate: A Series of Essays and 
Problems Concerning the Origin and Value of the Anonymous Writings Attri- 
buted to the Apostle John. New York: Moffat, Yard & Co., 1910. Pp. 544. 
$4 net. 


Professor Bacon has gathered into this important book, together with other 
materials, articles of his which have appeared in the English and American journals 
in recent years. They are wrought into a book full of learning and originality, intended 
to interest not only the scholar but the general reader as well. Professor Bacon does 
not accept the Johannine authorship of the Fourth Gospel, and.his vigorous handling 
of the various phases of this difficult subject reopens many questions. 


Morratt, JAMEs, Paul and Paulinism. [Modern Religious Problems.] Boston: 
Houghton Mifflin Co., r910. Pp. 77. 50 cents net. 
A trenchant sketch of the life and thought of Paul. 


KLOSTERMANN, ERICH, AND GRESSMANN, Huco. Die Evangelien: Matthiaus. 
{Handbuch zum Neuen Testament.] Tiibingen: Mohr, 1909. Pp. 149-244. 
(Matt. 1:1—12:31.) 

LietzMANN, Hans. Die Briefe des Apostels Paulus: An die Korinther II. [Hand- 
buch zum Neuen Testament.] Tiibingen:, Mohr, 1909. Pp. 165-224. 

The parts of Professor Lietzmann’s promising Handbuch continue to appear, 


fourteen instalments having thus far been issued. The separation of the interpreta- 
tion and the more practical treatment characterizes the series. 


RELATED SUBJECTS 
BOOKS 
Jorpan, L. H. Comparative Religion. A Survey of its Recent Literature. Edin- 
burgh: Otto Schulze & Co., 1910. Pp. 72. 


This survey covers the literature in question for the years 1906-9 inclusive. The 
list comprises twenty-five important publications. The reviews by Dr. Jordan are 
thoroughly well done, enabling the reader to judge intelligently of the character and 
quality of the books under discussion. The value of the booklet is much increased 
by a closing section in which the author gathers up the achievements in the study of 
comparative religion during the period under review. 


RASHDAiL, Hastincs. Philosophy and Religion. New York: Scribner, 1910. Pp. 
xvi+189. 75 cents. 

This book contains six lectures delivered at Cambridge University. The themes 
discussed are (1) ‘Mind and Matter,” (2) ““The Universal Cause,” (3) ‘(God and the 
Moral Consciousness,” (4) “Difficulties and Objections,” (5), “Revelation,” (6) 
“Christianity.’’ The style is interesting and clear, and the character of the discussion 
brings it well within the reach of any educated reader. The philosophy of which Dr. 
Rashdall is an exponent is the theistic idealism of Bishop Berkeley, Immanuel Kant, 
T. H. Green, and Mr. Bradley, who are somewhat overshadowed nowadays by the 
realists and pragmatists. 
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